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Literature. 


A SEA SIDE THOUGHT. 
These lines, and those that immediately follow, are ext; 


racted 
from a new edition of Mrs. Fanny Kembie Butier’s Poems, just 
published in London. They are now, we believe, put in print for 


the first time. 


If I believed in death, how sweet a bed 

For such a blesséd slumber could I find, 
Beneath the blue and sparkling coverlid 

Of that smooth sea, stirred by no breath of wind. 
Oh |. it I could but die, and be at rest, 

Thou smiling sea! in thy slow-heaying breast. 


But all thy thousand waves quench not the spark 
Immortal, woful, of one human soul ; 

Under thy sapphire vault, cold, still, and dark, 
Deep down, below where tides and tempests roll, 
The spirit may not lose its deeper curse, 

It finds no death in the whole universe. 





ON A PASSAGE IN DANTE. 


Seer of the triple realm invisible, 

When I behold that miserable twain, 

By Rimini’s sudden sword of justice slain, 

Sweep through the howling hurricane of hell— 
Light seems to me to rest upon their gloom, 

More than, upon this wretched earth above, 

Falls on the path of many a living love, 

Whose fate may envy their united doom. 

There be, who wandering in this world, with heart 
Riveted to some other heart for ever, 

Past power of all eternity to sever, 

Thejcurrent of this life still drives apart ; 

Who, with stzained eyes, and outstretched arms, and 


cr 

of bitisrest longing, come each other nigh, 

To look, to love, and to be swept asunder, 

The breathless greeting of their agony 

Lost in the pitiless world-storm’s ceaseless thunder. 





NAUGHTY NELLY. 
BY ARTHUR MUNBY. 


So sweet she is, so sweet and fair, 
Such glow and glory grace her hair, 
I often used to wish she were 

A little more divine. 
I sadl 
A Tittle 


wish’d in her to see 
less of giggling glee, 
A little less of coquetry, 
And pertness, and design: 
I wish’d that she had learnt at school, 
Not, how to win men and to rule 
By making wise ones play the fool, 
And foolish ones adore ; 


But, how to use the charms she had 

In cheering hearts that else were sad, 

And making one heart always glad, 
An for evermore. 


I wish’d—but wishing is a trade 


; and Congreve. I observe, Lge oe gentlemen have 
For boys and simple maidens made; the front door closed with a reverberating clang. Steps were | s habit o} a oe in the Ms The royal standard 
And, if [ tried it, I’m afraid heard along the passage; the library door swung open of it- | of Queen Anne, not ia itself 2 beautiful ornament, is rather 
I could not set her free self, and the Knocker—yes, the Knocker—slowly strode into | too prominent in the — The long, drawn galleries of 
the room. The Haunted Man rubbed his eyes—no! there | black oak, the formal iture, the old portraits are pictu- 
From all the tricks and trumperies could be ‘no mistake about it—it was the Knocker’s face, | resque, but depressing. The house is damp. I enjoy myself 
That keep her nature in mounted on a , almost imperceptible body. The brazen | better here on the lawn, where they are up a Vanity 
And will not let her cast her eyes rod was from its mouth to its right hand, whereit | Fair. See, the bell rings, the curtain is rising, the puppets are 
On quiet folks like me. was held like a ghostly truncheon. brought out for a new play. Let me see.” 
—_-——— ere ane the be yernt re The Honsied Man was maine, Teves’ a. 
* a hard, metallic vo but thejhand of the n Bi m, and pointing 
THE HAUNTED MAN. p “Tt must be cold gt there,” said A the Haunted Man, fect, he saw between him the, rising curtain, a ew: 
, wf : with vague “Do you ever— ou— some | made grave. ve ve in passion 
A CHRISTMAS STORY—BY CH-R-S D-C-K-N-S [hot brandy and water?” ’ grief, the Haunted Man the phantom of the previous 
nk ibe « Povhepn por’ like i ook b f ” ae Haunted Man Mt and nis Th t sun: 
a” way of change?” continued} ‘The — e - 
2ae8 2s yet Fee. PR orn ory gett ie fray eeu goed Peg one prey geri Oo, oatiien wom 
tell me that it wasn’t a knocker. I had seen it often peculiar temperature with which the Goblin was probably frost. joyously to the window and opened it. A 
and I ought to know. So ought the three o'clock ; smali boy saluted him with “ oi acleed The 
dirty high- himself over the railing or| “Time flies,” said the Goblin coldly. We have no leisure| Haunted Man instantly gave a Bank of England note. 
executing a demoniacal jig upon the door-step ; a0 ought the|for idle talk, Come!” He moved his ghostly truncheon |“ How much like Tiny Tom and Bobby, that boy looked 
butcher, although butchers as a gener) Suing S90 stare OF toward the window, and laid his hand upon the other’s arm. | —bless my soul, what a genius this has!” 
such trifles ; 80 t the postman, to whom of the} At his touch the body of the Haunted Man seemed to become ‘A knock at , and en 
—aanees were mere!y human weakness, that | as thin and as that of the Goblin himself, and| “Consider your dou! . Haye you read 
+ ee we hasan And so ought, for the matter of they out of the window into the black and es ft ad 
wy night. “ Yezgur.’ 
But then it was such a knocker. A extravagant and| In the ‘of their flight the senses of the Haunted| “ Your is quadropled. What ‘do you think of the 
utterly incomprehensible knocker. A Se tachieions [Ma eed te" banws tes At length they stopped sud- | Old 
that Policeman X. 37, first coming upon it, x The man ly burst into « torrent of tears, and then 
weiain Keeatly in seteds, Me omerceies ~f . see ?” the Goblin. into a roar laughter. 
with an aye thas edunited of oe pee enticed ex | deine ee Tie a oan an pect sured ‘Ser Howat t 
fanatic a er sate | Pag a alec ee Ce 
With « hard, ince, taat waa a thpe of ay Simeon I hear roaring room. . 


be held, &c., é&c. 


out of the gatherin 


menced life as a 


and 


—to sea. 


portrait and 
“ Here 


“ Another novel ? 
“ Another novel.” 
“The old story ?” 
“The old story.” 


surrounded by lux’ 


“T see a good 


“ Are mine.” 


in a despairing to 


raised. Farewell!” 


figures of the 





iment of golden water and rattlin 
revious to its decease it makes a will; it repeats the Lord’s 
prayer, it kisses the ‘boofer lady.’ That child——” 

“Ts mine,” said the phantom. 
woman, undersized. I see several charming 
women, but they are all undersized. They are more or less 
imbecile and idiotic, but always fascinating and undersized. 
They wear coquettish caps and aprons. I observe that femi- 
nine virtue is invariably below the medium height, and that 
it is always babyish and infantine. These women——” 


vance. I cannot say that 
perception of this surp: 
“To me!” said the phantom. The Haunted Man continued, 


. A human face, that held between its teeth 
h 


, in the mysterious future should 


But if the knocker had a fierce human aspect in the glare 
of the day, you should have seen it at night, when it peered 
shadows and suggested 
figure; when the light ofthe street lamps fell u 
wrought a play of sinister expression in its har 
when it seemed to wink meaningly at a shrouded fi 
as the night fell darkly, crept up the steps and passed into the 
mysterious house; when the swinging-door disclosed a black 
passage into which the figure seemed to lose itself and be- 
come a partofthe mysterious gloom; when the night grew 
boisterous and the fierce wind made furious charges at the 
knocker, as it to wrench it off and carry it away in triumph. 
Such a night as this. 

It was a wild and pitiless wind. A wind that had com- 
ntle country zephyr, but wandering 
ee manufacturing towns has become demoralized, and 

ing the city had plunged into extravagant dissipated 

d excesses. A roystering wind that indulged in 
Bacchanalian shouts on the street corners, that knocked off 
the hats from the heads of helpless passengers, and then 
fulfilled its duties by speeding away, like all young prodigals 


an ambushed 
n it, and 
outlines ; 

who, 


He sat alone in a gloomy library listening to the wind that 
roared in the chimney. Around him novels and story-books 
were strewn thickly ; in his lap he held one with its pages 
freshly cut, and turned the leaves wearily until his eyes rested 
upon a portrait in its frontispiece. And asthe wind howled 
the more fiercely, and the darkness without fell blacker, a 
strange and fateful likeness to that portrait appeared above 
his chair, and leaned upon his shoulder. 
gazed at the portrait and sighed. The figure gazed at the 
sighed too. 
again?” said the Haunted Man. 
“Here again,” it repeated in a low voice. 


Tke Haunted Man 


“T see a child,” said the Haunted Mar, gazing from the 
pages of the book into the fire—‘a most unnatural child, a 
model infant. It is prematurely old and philosophic. It dies 


to slow music. It dies with an accom- 


ng fact belongs 


co’ 


furniture. 
“ Ha,-ha!” said the Haunted Man, rubbin 
fully; “now for a whiskey punch and a cigar. 


carts to slow music, 


“T see a haughty, proud, and wicked lady. She is tall and 
queenly. I remark that all proud and wicked women are tall 
and queenly. That woman——” 

“Ts mine,” said the phantom, wringing its hands. 

“T see several things continually impending. 
that whenever an accident, a murder, or death is about to 
happen, there is something in the furniture, in the locality, in 
the atmosphere that foreshadows and suggests it years in ad- 
in real life I have noticed it—the 


I observe 


» 





me : 

“T see the influence of this in the magazines and daily pa- 
pers: 1 see weak imitators rise up and enfeeble the world 
with senseless formula, I am getting tired of it. 
Charles! it wen’t do!” and the Haunted Man buried his 
head in his hands and groaned. The figure looked down 
ros him sternly: the portrait in the frontispiece frowned as 

e 


bed Wretched man,” said the phantom, “and how have these 


sary, = affected you. 
“Once I laughed and cried. 
I would forget them if I coul 
“Have then your wish. And take this with you, man 
whom I renounce. From this day henceforth you shall live 
with those whom I displace. Without forgetting me, ‘twill 
be your lot to walk through life as if we h 
firat you shall survey these ecenes that henceforth must be 
yours, At one tonight, prepare to meet the phantom I have 
e 


Sg then I wasyounger. Now, 


not met. But 


The sound of its voice seemed to fade away with the dying 
wind, and the Haunted Manwasalone. But the firelight flicker- 
ed gayly, and the light danced on the walls, making grotesque 


Ig his hands glee- 


BOOK IL—THE SECOND PHANTOM. 
One! The stroke of the far off bell had hardly died before 


Tt won’t do, 


the charms of delicate women, and shamelessly patie 

their lovers. Stay. I see a Jewess about te leap trom « 

battlement. I see htly deeds, violence, rapine, and 

—_ deal of blood. I’ve seen pretty much the same at 
tley’s.” 

“ Look again.” 

“TI see purple moors, glens, masculine women, bare-legged 

men, priggish book worms, more violence, physical excel- 

lence, and blood. Always blood—and the superiority of 

physical attainments.” 

“ And how do you feel now ?” said the Goblin. 

The Haunted Man shrugged his shoulders. “None the 

better for being carried back and asked to sympathize with a 

barbarous age.” 

The Goblin smiled and clutched his arm; they again sped 

as through the black night, and again halted. 

“ What do you see?” said the Goblin. 

“T see a barrack room, with .a mess table, and ® group of 

intoxicated Celtic officers telling funny stories, an ving 
challenges to duel. I see a young Irish gentleman cide 
performing prodigies of valor. I learn incidentally that:the 
acme of all heroism is the cornetcy of a dragoon regiment. I 
hear a good deal of French! No, thank you,” said the 
Haunted Man hurriedly, as he stayed the waving hand of the 
Goblin; “I would rather not go to the Peninsula, and don’t 
care to have a private interview with Napoleon.” 
Again the Goblin flew away with the unfortunate man, and 
from a strange roaring below them, he judged they were 
above the ocean. A ship hove in sight, and the Goblin 
stayed its flight. “Look,” he said, squeezing his compan- 
ion’s arm. 

The Haunted Man yawned, “Don’t you think, Charles, 
you're rather running this thing into the ground? Of co’ 

iv’s very moral and instructive, and all that. But ain’t there 
a little too much pantomime about it? Come now!” 
“Look!” repeated the Goblin, pinching his arm maleyo- 
lently. The Haunted Man groaned. 

“Oh, of course,I see Her Maj 8 ship Arethusa. Of 
course, I am familiar with her stern t Lieutenant, her ec- 
centric Captain, her one fascinating and several mischievous 
midshipmen. Of course, I know it’s a splendid thing to see 
all this, and not to be sea-sick. Oh, there the young gentle- 
men are going to play a trick on the Parser. For God’s sake, 
let us go,” and the unhappy man absolutely dragged the Gob- 
lin away with him. 

When they next halted, it was at the edge of a broad and 
boundless prairie, in the middle of an oak opening. 

“I see,” said the Haunted Man, without waiting for his cue, 
but mechanically, and as if he were repeating a lesson which 
the Goblin had taught him, “I see the Noble Savage. Ho is 
very fine to look at! ButI observe under his war paint, 
feathers and picturesque blanket—dirt, disease, and an un- 
symmetrical contour. I observe beneath his inflated rhetoric 
deceit and hypocrisy. Beneath his oe ery hardihood, cruelty, 
malice, and revenge. The Noble Savage is a humbug. I re- 
marked the same to Mr. Catlin.” 

“ Come,” said the phantom. 

The Haunted Man sighed, and took out his watch. 
“ Couldn’t we do the rest of this another time ?” 

“ My hour is almost spent, irreverent being, but there is yet 
a chance for your reformation. Come!” 

Again they sped through the night, and a halted. 

The sound of delicious but melancholy music upon their 


ears. 

“T gee,” said the Haunted Man, with something of interest 
in his manner; “I see an old moss-covered manse beside a 
sluggish flowing-river. I see weird shapes: witches, Puri- 
tans, clergymen, little children, judges, mesmerized maidens, 
moving to the sound of meledy that thrills me with its sweet- 
ness and purity. But, although carried along its calm and 
evenly-flowing current, the shapes are strange and frightful: 
an eating lichen gnaws at the heart of each; not only the 
clergyman, but witch, maiden, judge, and Puritan, all wear 
Scarlet Letters of some kind burned upon their hearts. I 
am fascinated and thrilled, but I feel a morbid sensitive- 
ness creeping over me. I—I beg your pardon.” The Gob- 
lin was yawning frightfully. “ Well, perhaps, we had bet- 
ter go. 
“One more, and the last,” said the Goblin. They were 
moving home. Streaks of red were peng to appear io 
‘the eastern sky. Along the banks of the biackly flowiug 
river; by moorland and staggant fens, by low houses, clus- 
tering close to the water's , like strange mollusks, crawled 
upon the beach to dry; by misty black barges, the more 
misty and indistinct seen through its mysterious veil, the river 
fog was a . So rolled away and rose from the 
heart of the Haunted Man, etc., etc. 
fiThey stopped before a quaint mansion of red brick. The 

Oblin waved its hand without speaking.” 

“T see,” said the Haunted Man, “a gay drawing room. I 
see my old friends of the club, of the college, of society, even 
as they lived and moved. I see the ant and unselfish 
men, whom I have loved, and the snobs whom I have hated. 
I see strangely mingling with them, and now and then blend- 
ing with their forms, our old bearngs Bop Steele, Addison, 
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And so, bathed in the light of that blessed sun, and yet 
glowing with the warmth of a good action, the Haunted Man, 
hauo no longer, save by those shapes which make the 
dreams of children beautiful, reseated himself in his chair, 
and finished Our Mutwal Friend.—The Californian, 


—— 


THE LEADING FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND. 
<= “SPE THE BRUCES OF ELGIN (CONCLUDED. ) 
§'! Edward, eldest son of the deceased Lord, succeeded as se- 
cond Lord Bruce of Kinloss. He was invested with the Or- 
der of the Bath at the coronation of Prince Henry, June, 1610, 
and was one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber to King 
James. He was killed in August, 1613, in a duel fought at 
Bergen-op-Zoom with Sir Edward Sackville, Earl of Dorset. 
We abridge Mr. Chambers’s account of the fatal affair: — 
“They were gay young men, living a life of pleasure in Lon- 
don, and in good friendship with each other, when some oc- 
currence arising out of their pleasure divided them in an 
irremediable quarrel. Clarendon states that on Sackville’s 
part the cause ‘was unwarrantable.’ Lord Kinloss in his 
challenge reveals to us that they had shaken hands after the 
first offence, but with this remarkable expression on his own 
part, that he reserved the heart for a better reconciliation. 
Afterwards, in France, Kinloss learnt that Sackville spoke 
injuriously of him, and immediately wrote to propose a hos- 
tile meeting. ‘Be master,’ he said, ‘of your own weapons 
and time; the place wheresoever I will wait on you. By 
doing this you will shorten revenge, and clear the idle opinion 
the world hath of both our worths.’ Sackville received this 
letter atjhis father-in-law’s house in Derbyshire, and ne lost no 
time in establishing himself with his friend Sir John Heidon 
at Tergoso, in Zealand, where he wrote to Lord Kinloss that 
he would wait for his arrival. The other immediately pro- 
ceeded thither, accompanied by an English gentleman called 
Crawford, who was to act as his second, and also by a surgeon 
and aservant. They met, accompanied by their respective 
friends, at a spot near Bergen-op-Zoom, where but a village 
divided the States territories from the Spanish Netherlands, 
#0 as to evade the justice of the country whose laws they 
violated. According to Sackville, whose narrative of the 
actual duel still remains, Bruce had, in choosing his adver- 
sary’s weapon, expressed some bloodthirsty seatiments, that 
gave him reason to hope for little mercy if he should be the 
vanquished party. But we must remember that it was Sack- 
ville’s policy to endeavour by every means in his power to 
, e@xtenuate the extremities to which he himself proceeded. 
The duel was fought in a meadow ancle-deep at least in wa 
ter. They stripped off their doublets and attacked each other. 
Sackville received two severe sword wounds, one in his 
sword-arm and the other in his breast, They then grappled 
each other’s swords, and remained struggling thus, neither 
venturing to rely on the good faith of the other (says Sack- 
ville), so as to come to an agreement for mutually releasing 
their weapons. At last Sackville (who had lost a finger in 
this tussle), ‘with a kick and a wrench together freed his 
long captivated weapon,’ and pointing it at Bruce’s throat, 
demanded if he would ask for his life or yield his sword, 
*both which, says Sackville, ‘though in that imminent 
» he beavely denied to do.’ He then says that, being 
wounded himself, and ‘feeling loss of blood, having three 
conduits running on me, which began to make me faint,’ and 
ough remembrance of Bruce's former bloody desire, he 
struck at his heart, but missing it, the sword passed through 
his body, and drawing out my sword, I re it again 
through another place, when he cried, ‘Oh! I am slain!” se- 
conding his speech with all the force he had to cast me; but 
being too weak, after I had defended his assault, I easily be- 
came master of him, laying him on his back, when, being 
upon him, I redemanded if he would request his life, but it 
seemed he prized it not at so dear a rate to be 
beholden for it, bravely replying ‘he scorned it.’ Which 
answer of his was so noble and worthy, as I protest I coul¢ 
not find in my heart to offer him any more violence, only 
keeping him down, until at length his surgeon, afar off, cried 
out “he would immediately die if his wounds were not 
stopped.” Whereupon I asked if he desired his surgeon 
should come, which he accepted of. This thus ended, I re- 
turned to my surgeon, in whose arms, after 1 had remained 
awhile for loss of blood, I lost my sight, and withal, as I then 
thought, my life also. But strong water and his diligence 
quickly recovered me, when I escaped a great danger. For 
my lord’s surgeon, when nobody dreamt of it, came full at 
me with his lord’s sword, and had not mine, with my sword, 
interfered, himself, I had been slain by those base hands, al 
though my Lord Bruce, weltering in his blood, and past all 
expectation of life, conformable to all his former carriage, 
which was undoubtedly noble, cried out, ‘Rascal, hold thy 
hend!’ Perhaps in imitation of his great kinsman ‘ the Bruce.’ 
the heart of Edward, Lord Kinloss, was inclosed in a silver 
case, brought to Scotland, and deposited in the Abbey Church 
of Culross, near the family seat. The tale of the Silver Heart 
had faded into a tamily tradition of a very obscure character 
when, in 1808, this sad relic was discovered, bearing on the 
exterior the name of the unfortunate duellist, and containing 
what was believed to be the remains of a human heart. It 
was again deposited in its original place, with an inscription 
calculated to make the matter clear to posterity. The Bruce 
motto, ‘Furmvs,’ is also seen on the wall. A picture of this 
relic is given by Mr. Chambers (Domestic Annals of Scotland, 
Vol. L, p. 450). Snperstition has added itscontribution to the 
miserable story. The writer of a treatise on Second Sight, 
ublished in 1763, assuges us that “the unfortunate Lord 
ruce saw distinctly the figure or impression of a mort-head 
on theglooking-glass in his chamber that very morning he set 
out for the fatal rendezvous, where he lost his life in a duel, 
and asked of some that stood by him if they observed that 
strange appearance, which they answered in the negative. 
His remains,” continues the writer, “ were interred at Ber- 
gen-op Zoom, over which a monument was erected, with the 
emblem of a looking-glass, impressed with a mort-head, to 
= the surprising repr tion, which d to 
ndicate his approaching untimely end. I had this narrative 
from a field officer whose honour and candour are beyond 
suspicion, as he had it from General Stuart, in the Dutch ser- 
vice. The monpment stood entire for a long time, until it 
was partly defaced when that strong place was reduced by 
the weakness or treachery of Cronstrom, the Governor.” This 
is unfortunate. Whom General Stuart had the story from 
(the important link) does not appear. 

The unlucky duellist was succeeded by his brother, Thomas, 
third Lord Bruce of Kinloss, who had a charter of the barony 
ot Pittencrieff, June 23, 1632. Attending King Charles into 
Scotland next yma he was at the time of the coronation 
created Earl of Elgin by a patent dated June 21, 1633, with 
remainder to his heirs male ,for ever bearing the name and 
arms of Bruce. On the 1st of August, 1641, he was created a 
peer of England, by the title of Baron Bruce of Whorlton, in 








Yorkshire. He adhered in thegivil war to the cause of the 
Parliament thronghout, being one of the most regular in his 
attendance at Westminster, even when the affairs of the Par- 
liament were in their most disastrous condition. He survived 
the Restoration, and died December 21, 1663, being succeeded 
by his only son Robert, second Earl of Elgin, who on the Res- 
toration was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Bedford (July 26, 
1660. The custody of the “Greek Park” of Ampthill in that 
county had been granted by the Crownfin 1613 to{Lord Bruce, 
and the lease continued in the family till the year 1738, when 
it was purchased by the Duke of Bedford. 

Before the death of his father, the first Earl, Robert Lord 
Bruce represented the county of Bedford in the Convention 
Parliament of 1660 and the Parliament of 1661. On the 18th 
of March, 1664, he was created Baron Bruce of Skelton, in 
Yorkshire, (the original seat of the Anglo-Flemish Bruces, 
which had, however, passed into other families), Viscount 
Bruce, of Ampthill in Bedfordshire, and Earl of Ailesbury 
(or Aylesbury) in Buckinghamshire. In 1667 he was one of 
the six peers who, with twelve of the House of Commons, 
were commissioned to take an account of such moneys as had 
been raised and assigned to King Charles II. during the war 
with the Dutch. On October 18, 1678, he was sworn a Privy 
Councillor, was one of the gentlemen of the King’s bedcham- 
ber, and a commissioner for executing the office of Earl 
Marshal of England. At the coronation of James IIL. (VIL. of 
Scotland) the 1 carried St. Edward’s Staff, and on the 30th 
of July, 1685, had the White Staff delivered to him by the 
King as Lord Chamberlain. He died on the 20th of October 
in the same year. He was a man of considerable learning 
and studious habits, well versed in antiquities,a patron of 
learned men, and a collector of MSS., especially those that 
related to England. Five of his sons died pe , and he 
was succeeded by his son Thomas, third Earl of Elgin and 
second Earl of Ailesbury. He was an ardent Jacobite, but 
made no scruple of taking the oath of allegiance to William 
in 1689, or of breaking it afterwards. In 1690, when it was 
known that William was about to cross the seas for his Irish 
campaign, Ailesbury, with Dartmouth and Clarendon, form- 
ed an extensive plot against him. In 1695 he was again one 
of the Jacobite conspirators who met together on William's 
leaving for the Continent at the Old King’s Head in Leaden- 
hall Street. Still Ailesbury always denied that he had ever 
thought of effecting a revolvtion by immoral means. How- 
ever, he crossed the seas, and was admitted to a private con- 
versation with the French King, in which a plan was laid for 
the following winter. Next year, on the detection of Fen- 
wick’s plot, Ailesbury was arrested and sent to the Tower, 
and narrowly escaped the block. He had married Elizabeth, 
sister and heir of William, Duke of Somerset, with whom he 
got the great Wiltshire estates which form the basis of the 
present property of the Marquis of Ailesbury, and return two 
scions of the family to the House of Commons. The Countess 
had been greatly alarmed at the arrest of her husband, and 
“had watched with intense anxiety the proceedings against 
Sir John Fenwick. Her lord haa been as deep as Sir John 
in treason,” and “she learned with dismay that there was a 
method by which «@ criminal who was beyond the reach of 
the ordinary law might be punished. Her terror had increased 
at every stage in the progress of the bill of attainder” against 
Sir John. “On the day on which the Royal assent was to be 
given ber agitation became greater than Ler frame could sup- 
port. When she heard the sound of the guns which announc- 
ed thatthe King was on his way to Westminster, she fell 
into fits, and died in a few hours,’ on the 11th of January, 
1697. Perhaps partly from ion at this d tic cala- 
mity Ailesbury’s life was spared, and he was allowed to retire 
to Brussels in 1698, and died there in November, 1741. Dur- 
ing his exile he married a second time, a foreign lady of rank. 
He was succeeded by his son (by the first marriage) Charles, 
fourth Earl of Elgin, and third Earl of Ailesbury, who was 
elected as member for Great Bedwin in the Parliaments of 
1707, 1708, and 1710, and in the last also for Marlborongh 
(now represented by Lord Ernest Bruce), for which latter 

»lace he preferred to sit. He was summoned to the Upper 
fouse as Lord Brace of Whorlton on the 31st of December, 
1711, being one of the twelve peerssumimoned that day to se- 
cure a majority for the Tory administration. On the 17th of 
April, 1746, he was created Baron Bruce of Tollenham, in 
iltshire, with remainder to his nephew, the Hon. Thomas 
Bruce Brudenell, youngest son of George, Earl of Cardigan, 
and he died without surviving male issue, February 10, 1747, 
when the title of Earl of Ailesbary became extinct (being 
subseqnently revived June 8, 1776, in the person of his 
nephew, the ancestor of the present Brundenell-Bruce line, 
to whom the Wiltshire property passed.) The title of Earl of 
Elgin, however, devolved on the last Eari’s heir male, Charles 
Earl of Kincardine, descended from Sir George Bruce of Car- 
nock, next brother to the first Lord Bruce, of Kinioss, who is 
described as a man of ability and sagacity, well acquainted 
with the trade and manufactures of his country. He settled at 
Culross, on the shores of the Firth of Forth, where he 
established extensive and flourishing coal-works. He also 
carried on the manufacture of salt to a great extent, and was 
engaged in considerable foreign trade. There is an amusing 
story of a visit paid to him by King James LV. in 1617. The 
King “ invited his company to dine with him at a collier’s hut, 
referring to an elegant mansion which Sir Geo had built 
for his own accommodation in the town of Culross. They 
proceeded in the first place to examine the coal-works, which 
were then wrought a considerable way under the sea, issuing 
at some distance from shore on 4 little island, where the pro- 
duct of the mines were put directly on board vessels. The 
King and his courtiers, unaware of this peculiar arrang t, 
were conducted along the mine till they reached the sea 
shaft, and here being drawn up, found themselves suddenly 
surrounded by the waves. James was excited to great alarm 
by the unexpected situation, and called out ‘ Treason! His 
courteous host re-assured him by pointing to an elegant pin- 
nace moored alongside, to carty him ashore in the event of 
his not wishing to return by the mine.” 

Sir George attained to greatwealth Jand had a charter of the 
barony of Carnock in Fife, beides being knighted. He died 
on the 6th of May, 1625. His grandson, Edward Bruce, was 
created by King Charles L., oa the 27th of December, 1647 (at 
Carisbrook), Earl of Kincardine and Lord Bruce ot Torry, to 
him and his heirs male. Hedied in 1662, and was succeeded 
by his brother Alexander, second Earl of Kincardine. He 
had married a Dutch lady, and becoming acqusinted with the 
exiled Royal family in that country, —— them with 
money in their necessities. According to Burnet, “ he was 
both the wisest and the wittiest man that belonged to his 
country, and fit for governing any affairs, but his own, which 
he, by a wrong turn, and by his love for the a en 
to his ruin; for they, consisting much in works, » salt, 
and mines, required much care; and he was very capable o: 
it, having gone far in mathematics. His ——— went slow, 
and his words were much slower, but a p judgment 











appearedfin everything he said or did. He hada e zeal 





for justice, in which even friendship could not bias him. He 
had solid principles of religion and virtue, which showed 
themselves with t lustre on all occasions. He was a 
faithful friend and a merciful enemy. I may perhaps be 
inclined to — his character too far, for he was the first 
man that ente: into friendship with me. We continued 
for sixteen years in so entire a friendship that there was 
never either reserve or mistake between us all the while till 
his death. And it was from him I understood the whole 
secret of affairs—for he was trusted with everything. He 
had @ wonderful love towards the King, and would never 
believe me when I warned him what he was to look for if he 
did not goalong with an abject compliance with everything. 
He found it true in conclusion, and the love he bore the 
King made his disgrace sink deeper in him than became 
such @ philosopher and so good a Christian.” Afier the 
Restoration he was the only man who dared to 
speak iust the re-introduction of Episcopacy into 
Scotland before the wish of the nation had been ascertain- 
ed. In 1667 he was joined with Tweeddale in the Gov- 
ernment of Scotland, eatered with him into opposition to 
Lauderdale, and went up to London to seek support at Court, 
but Lauderdale prevailing, he was dismissed with the others 
from his offices in 1676, and died July 9, 1680, deeply involved 
in debt, and the estate had to be pars fh 1700. The new Earl 
(Alexander), son of the last, was very eccentric, and died 
November, 1705, unmarried, having lost his sight some years 
before, There was then a competition for the succession of 
the Earldom of Kincardine between his sister, Lady Mary, 
and Alexander Bruce, son of Robert Bruce, of Bromhall (an 
eminent advocate), third son of Sir George Bruce of Carnock, 
the latter of the claimants being successful, and becoming 
fourth Earl of Kincardine. The succession is now again 
doubtful. According to some Robert, eldest son of this Earl 
Alexander, succeeded as fifth Earl, while others deny the ex- 
istence of Robert, ard pass on to another son, who is various- 
ly called fifth or sixth Earl, and was succeeded by his brother 

homas, sixth or seventh Earl, who in 1740 was succeeded 
by his son William, seventh or eighth Earl of Kincardine, 
who died in tae same year, and was succeeded by his son 
Charles, eighth or ninth Earl of Kincardine, who, in 1747, 
succeeded to the earldom of Elgin. He was a man of ver 
amiabJe character, but preferred a private life to public offi- 
ces. Discovering a very extensive limestone rock on his 
estate he employed about 400 men in working it, built a town 
of 100 houses for their accommodation, erected a number of 
kilns for burning the stone, and opened a fine harbour. He 
also was a zealous agriculturist. He is described as most at- 
tentive and kind in his care for the wants of those in his 
employment. He died at Bromhall on the 14th of May, 1771. 
He had married Martha, only child of Thomas White, banker, 
of London, who became governess to the Princess Charlotte, 
and died in 1810. Her son, William Robert succeeded as the 
sixth Earl of Elgin, and ninth or tenth of Kincardine, but 
dying on the 15th of July, 1771, only two months after his 
father, was succeeded by his brother Thomas, seventh Earl 
of Elgin and tenth or eleventh of Kincardine, who was a 
general officer in the army, and commenced a diplomatic 
career in 1790 with a mission to the Emperor Leopold, whom 
he accompanied on a tour to his Italian States the following 
year. In 1792 he was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to the 
Court of Brussels, and in the occupation of that year of the 
Netherlands by the French was sent to Hesse Cassel, and af- 
terwards was with the Prussian army during their operations 
in 1793. He was attached to the Austrian force till the eva- 
cuation of the Low Countries in 1794, was appointed Miniater 
to the Court of Berlin in 1795, made a Privy Councillor in 
1799 and Minister to the Ottoman Porte, where he continued 
till the French were finally driven out of Egypt. He was 
then invested with the Turkish Order of the Crescent. 
During this embassy he p d the removal from Greece of 
what are calied the Elgin marbles, and also made a valuable 
collection of Greek medals and a series of inscriptions from 
the plain of Troy. He was chosen a representative peer of 
Scotland in 1790, 1796, and 1806, and died November 14, 1841. 
He was twice married, his first wife being divorced, and by 
his second he had a son James, who succeeded him as eighth 
Lord of Elgin and eleventh or twelfth Earl of Kincardine. 
He was created, September 1, 1849, Baron Elgin in the Peer- 
age of the United Kingdom, and was the late well-known and 
able Governor-General of Canada and India, in which latter 
country he died, November 20, 1863. 

He was succeeded by his son, Victor Alexander, ninth Earl 
of Elgin and twelfth or thirteenth Earl of Kincardine, the 
te ag tne of the baronial lfonours of the Bruces. His 
uncle, General Robert Bruce, is well known as the late go- 
vernor of the present Prince of Wales, and his aunt, Lady 
Augusta, is the wife of Dean Stanley. Taken as a whole, the 
Bruces of Elgin have well sustained the credit of the Royal 
race from w hich they spring. 








SAVED BY “DOCTOR.” 


The episode I am going to relate occurred at a place not 
two hundred miles from the township of Horsham, Victoria, 
Australia. Where the exact locality is, I have no intention of 
divulging ; but if any of my readers are acquainted with the 
part of the world I refer to, they will remember that there 
exist one or two large streams within the wide radius I have 
named. Beside one of these rivers there was standing, about 
twenty years ago, a hut, which was known at the Homestead 
as the Deep Water Station ; and it was here that my lot placed 
me as hutkeeper. 1 lived at the Deep Water Station for two 
years. 

I purpose to alter the names of all concerned in the tragedy 
I am going to relate. ne of the actors is still living, and at 
this present Christmas is occupying a prominent position 
among the colonists of Victoria. My reasons-for concealing 
locality and names will be obvious as my tale proceed:. 

If readers of the following story wish to know who I am, I 
will gratify their curiosity so far as to state that I was born 
‘n the north of England. My father was a retired tradesman. 
He gave me a fair education, but I never fulfilled the expecta- 
tions formed of me. This night, while I write,I can show 
nothing to prove that I ever succeeded in the world. Iama 
poor . for a bare existence, and sometimes 
struggling with a wild strong impulse to wander and work 
through the country, as I often did before, near the scenes of 
my former experience. I like the red sunset and the wide 
plains as m as ever; I like the glow of the sunlight among 
the gnarled queer trees; I like the rippling rays on the water 
—the waving shadowy grass of the silent hills—the bright 
still moon—the wilderness, away from towns; I like Austra- 
lian life, but not am the dusty streets, or near to White swel- 

ing roads. For twelve years I followed these impulses faith- 
fully, and enjoyed my bush-life; with little profit, it i true,but 
with much of pleasure. All that 1 have to show for all my 
wanderings and hardships, as 1 write, is a long ugly scar 
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across my breast, and I am going to tell you how I got it.— 
I remember I was {sitting at the hut (the Deep Water Hut) 
one summer afternoon, looking for the coming of “ Long 
Mat.” ‘The sun was passing away blood-red behind a range 
of dim blue hills ; long shadows were fast spreading ; the deep 
water-hole had lost the light; the hills behind the river were 
just tipped with a crimson glory, and stars seemed droppin 
like silver specs on the palingsky. Long Mat, the shepherd, 
was later than usual. 

The darkness had not quite fallen before I recognised the 
bleating of the flock in the distance, and soon afterwards, the 
white fleeces of the sheep slowly appeared from out the som- 
bre shadows of the trees. I had just walked inside the hut to 
prepare supper, when tbe quick muffled fall of a horse’s feet 
became audible. I knew the canter well, and came to the 
door to wait the arrival of Mr. S——, the owner of the sta- 
tion. He galloped up to the hut, with a cheerful “ Good-eve- 
ning, Bill;” and, as usual, came inside to ask me if | wanted 
anything, and to light his pipe. 

“T can’t stay long with you this time, Bill,” he said pleas- 
antly, but with a little anxiety; “the black-fellows are about 
again. I hope your gunisin order. Do you want any pow- 
der or lead ?” 

“ We have quite enough,” [ replied, “both Mat and my- 
self; but there’s no bullets; I'll run them to-morrow. Mat’s 
rather late this evening; but the flock’s not far off; they'll 
be home in a quarter of an hour; I saw them past the belt 
before you came.” 

At this instant the shadow of a man darkened the door, 
and Mat entered. 

“ Good-evening,” he said quietly to Mr. S—— and myself. 
“The sheep's feedin’ home all right, sir, but there’s a few 
missin’. One of my marked ewes is gone, and I can’t see the 
crawlers.” 

“You'll pick them up to-morrow, Mat,” replied the 
strong pleasant voice of the squatter. “Bill says you've 
enough powder and lead. The blacks are about, do you 
know that ?” 

Without waiting for an answer, Mr. S—— proceeded 
to undo his horse, and was about to mount, when Mat 
(who was an American) said: “1 guess you had better stop 
to-night, sir.” 

“Why?” 

“Injuns is close up. One of the sheep I spoke of was 
speared.” 

“T heard there were black-fellows about,” said Mr. S——, 
delaying to mount; “ but the ride is safe enough ; I've got my 
rifle with me.” 

“ They're too close,” responded the shepherd, after filling 
a pannikin of tea, and, contrary to his custom, standing his 
gun against the table. 

We looked at him inquiringly. He kept his eyes wander- 
ing over and around the flocks while he explained: “ Wall, 
you see, sir, after seein’ the spear-wound in the crawler, I 
looked about me purty sharp, but couldu’t see nothin’ till I 
was leavin’ the belt there, when I sighted one of the varmint 
wrigglin’ through the grass like a snake. I was goin’ to give 
him a pill, but I saw another wriggle in his wake, and then 
another ; and,” continued the narrator, with something like 
a glow of pleased anticipation, “they ain’t far off now, 1 
reckon.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words when he lifted both 
hands and struck Mr. S—— full on the chest with enough 
force to drive him to the extreme end of the hut. At the 
same instant a spear whizzed through the open doorway, and 
quivered in the slabs behind. 

“ By gum ”—— 

More remarks were drowned bya loud quivering snort 
from the poor horse; a moment after, and he rolled 
heavily across the hut-door, completely blocking up the en- 
trance. 

Mat muttered away: “ First-rate for us coons! Ye'd bet- 
ter bar the door, Bill. Doctor! Doctor! Doctor! Pst! Pst! 
Here, lad.” The dog leaped on the shepherd. “ By gum,” 
he said, “I thought he was outside.” 

By this time Mr. S—— was coolly reconnoitring through 
the loopholes. He had let down the window, and was pre- 
paring for action as unconcernedly as the shepherd. 

These quiet brave men inspired me with confidence, and 
I remember thinking, as I threw water en the fire, so as to 
extinguish all light, that the black-fellows had met with their 
match. By this time the moon was up,and its light was 
gradually growing on the landscape, At first, we could dis- 
cern the outline of the trees, and then, as the night gathered, 
the white seared grass between the shadows. There was a 
long time of silence. Mat, Mr.S——, and myself had our 
barrels through the loopholes, and were closely watching for 
apy movement outside. The convulsive shudderings of the 
horse had ceased, and there was a painful silence. The 
squatter and Mat were like two statues, and notwithstanding 
tue quiet breathing of the dog and the creaking of frogs along 
the river, there seemed to me to be a frightful significance in 
tue silence that was brooding above these sounds. Every 
instant 1 was rem | a rush from the outside, but there 
was not a sign or sound to betray the presence of any enemy. 
The sheep was camping quietly round the hurdles. Silence 
—the bright moon—the white fleeces mingling with the col- 
our of the grass—the still shadows of the trees—the far black 
forest—the spectral tracery of the branches in the moonlight. 
The silence was terrible. One of the outside wethers rose 
and walked forward a few yards, then commenced stamping 
quickly on the ground. 

“Darn my eyes!” said Mat, for the first time breaking the 
silence, “if the ‘Old Parson’ ain’t sighted one of the nig- 

ers.” 

The Ole Parson was a patriarch wether that was afflicted 
with the f oot-rot, and usually fed on his knees. 

“So he has, and, by gum, there’s a crowd: the whole tribe 
hev come to visit.—Not enough in ‘shade, boss,” concluded 
Mat. after another interval, and in a hard whispering tone. 

The next moment, the firet report rang out into myriad 
echoes. A sbrill death-shot followed, as the dark figure of a 
man leaped with a sudden force from his ambush and fell 
prone, gurgling out blood and broken words. 

“ Now, boss,” said Mat, looking out, but still charging 
“ fifty yards to the right of the hurdle.” ; 

Boss (Mr. 8.—) changed the direction of his gun, and 
fired. The human figure seemed to sink down so quickly, 
so calmly, so helplessly, that I felt a strange thrill of pity. 

“ He’s fixed, safe as houses: let’s physic another or two, 
and maybe they'll make tracks,” again muttered the ehep- 
herd, in a tone of repressed glee. “ Cook, why the devil don’t 
you Ds Squint round that first block to the right of the 
wattle.” 

Looking in the direction indicated by Mat, whose eyes 
seemed every where, I saw the figure of a man partially visible 
against the ground. He was cvidently sheltering himself from 
the other two guns; but owing to my silence hitherto, he 
must have been of opinion that the ‘portion of the hut where 














I stood was unoccupied. 1 took steady aim at the black-fel- 
low, and fired. For an instant,I could see nothing through 
the smoke, but it cleared almost immediately. Just as the 
shepherd said: “ Don’t shoot sgain—he’s fixed,” I saw the 
poor wretch staggering wildly towards the hut, and then fall- 
ing with a dull sound. God torgive me, it was very like mur- 
der. This was the first life 1 had ever taken. The next 
thing I remember was Mr. S—— asking me if I had run any 
bullets. 

“ Not one.” 

“ Have you any in the hut?” 

“ Not one.” 

Mat informed us that we were “ tree’d,” much in the same 
way as he would tell the overseer that the rations were short. 
He quietly pulled his gun from the loophole, saying: “ I’ve 
only one more pill to keep our skins whole. ell hev to 
trust to Doctor.” 

Mat’s dog Doctor was partly a Smithfield and partly a 
Newfoundland. He had been trained by him to all Kinds ot 
tricks, Amongst others, he repeatedly took written messages 
to the station when attached to his collar, and I presumed this 
was the object Mat had in view when referring to him as ca- 
pable of procuring relief. 

“ Mister, d’ye think you kin rite 4 missage in the dark, or 
by the moonlight, askin’ the hands at the Homestead to come 
this way? No time to lose; I see the darkies dodging round 
the hut. Bill, knock away the low part of that rotten slab 
behind your bunk. Here, Doctor!” 

The message was scrawled, and fastened tg Doctor’s collar 
in less than a minute, and the noble brute, who seemed to 
know the danger, stood anxiously trembling till the prepara- 
tions were completed. 

As I before stated, the hut stood close to the stream, and 
from the rear the bank sloped abruptly towards the water. 
The American for the first time seemed affected. When the 
men fell under our shots, there was not the slightest change 
perceptible in his voice; but the few words he spoke to his 
dog were broken and singularly soft. I'll be sworn there 
were tears in the man’s eyes. Everything being at last pre- 
pared, he spat on the dog’s muzzle, held his head close to his 
cheek tor a moment, and then pressed him quickly out of the 
hole and away down the shelving bank. 

We listened anxiously for a time, and then there arose 
a wild jabbering for a minute, the next instant we detected a 
yelp of pain. 

“My God,” said I involuntarily, “ the Doctor’s speared.” 

“ No, he arn’t, darn ye!” snapped Mat. “ He’s jist touched, 
an’no more. He’ll do it.” 

“He must be quick, then,” said Mr. S——; “the black 
devils have struck a light somehow, and they're going to 
burn us out. Look!” 

Our eyes were now intently scanning the movements of the 
savages through the little loopholes, and we saw a flamin 
brand whizzing through the air, and scattering sparks in al 
directions. It fell on the stringy bark-roof above our heads. 
Another and another came, but it did not appear tu us that 
| of them had taken effect. 

y this time the black-fellows had gathered courage. 
Believing that our ammunition was expended, many of them 
had left cover, and might be seen flitting about like spectres. 
They had kindled a fire some distance off,and across its glare 
shadows were constantly falling. 

The firebrands were thrown no longer ; some fresh mode of 
attack was preparing. Our suspense continued for a lon 
period (nearly half an hour), during which time not a wor 
was spoken by any of us; our sole dependence was the Doc- 
tor; and if help did not soon arrive, it was certain we could 
find no escape from the demons who were trying to comp 





when I felt a gush of blood spouting over my face a 
just as the savage fell on me mortally wounted Theol 
member a hurrah outside, and the cracking of rifles. «= 
“That was a good back-handed blow, boss,” said Mat 
faintly ; “I guess the cook’s got another squeak. D'ye hear 
that? Hooray! Knowed the Doctor i’d do it. Darn ye for 
a cuss!” said he with renewed energy; “take that,” and I 
heard the dull sound of another blow, and a low moan of 
pain as the station-hands rushed in. 
Mat was terribly gashed, but not mortally wounded. Not 
so Mr. S——; he fainted as Mat spoke his few words of 


raise. 
“ We were all conveyed to the home station. Mr. 8—— was 
buried before the week was out. Mat soon recovered ; he is 
now one of the wealthiest men in the colony. I—well, I 
have a large scar across my breast. 
——_@—__—— 


MR. GLADSTONE UPON GREEK LADIES, 


In the course of such a comprehensive speech as Mr. 
Gladstone’s valedictory address to the University of Glasgow, 
it was only to be anticipated that numerous points would 
crop up affording material for separate discussion. Such a 
one, among many others, is the position which Mr. Gladstone, 
in his generous ardour for the whole Helenic system, 
claims for the position of women in the Greece of the 
Homeric age. The question is not a purely speculative one ; 
for, in the comparison which Mr. Gladstone drew between 
the Hellenic and the Hebrew idea of woman’s sphere, we 
recognize immediately one of the fundamental distinctions 
between the Asiatic and the European view of domestic life 
as it exists even at the present day. 

It seems to us, then, that Mr. Gladstone has a little over- 
rated the value of such testimony, as is to be derived from 
these early chronicles, of the respect paid to women by the 
heroes of the Trojan period. It is certainly quite true that 
Penelope lived in security among a crowd of “ powerful and 
abandoned men.” But why was this? Asin a multitude of 
counsellors, so also in a multitude of suitors, there is a certain 
kind ofsatety. Inthe crowd of candidates for the hand of 
the Queen of Ithaca, every man kept a jealous watch over his 
neighbour. And we must remember, moreover, that the 
contest was less for the possession of Penelope, as a beauty, 
than for the possession of Ithaca as a principality. It was 
not the woman herself, so much as her property, which these 
harpies went bent on securing; and her immunity from 
personal insult, under these circumstances, is so far from 
being surprising, that our astonishment would be eacited by 
finding that any other mode of treatment had been adopted 
towards her, 

On the other hand, to be set against this one rather doubt- 
ful piece of evidence in favour ot Mr Gladstone's theory is 
the history of Helen, Mr. Goldwin Smith, in one of his 
earliest performances in the field of classical literature, has 
well pointed out how inconsistent was the conduct of the 
injured husband in tis case with all modern ideas of delicacy, 
or of woman’s dignity. Menelaus, he says, was perfectly cop- 
tented when he had recovered his wife bodily, and seemed to 
care nothing for what had happened in the interim. He was 
satisfied with regaining the pérson of his wife, just es if she 
had been a favourite dog which he had lost and got back 
again, and which was noue the worse for having been in other 
hands. That he had not regained her in her original purity 
and modesty seems to have been nothing in his eyes. 
When we consider that Menelaus is not only the “ polished 
gentleman” of Homer, but that around him the whole interest 
of the story centres, and he isin some respects, therefore, a 
repr tative man, we can hardly fail to hesitate before we 





our destruction. 

“ Now, look slick,” whispered Mat. “I see their game; 
they ‘re goin’ to give us fits. How’s the moon? well aback 
of the hut, I guess. Bill, stick your cabbage-tree on a pillow, 
and hold it at the open window when I tell you. I'll jist go 
out, and bid them good-evening. Don’t bar the door after 
me, mister, but when I show them my heels, open it. You 
see we can’t spare smmupition.” 

While speaking, Mat unbarred the door; he slipped out 
noiselesely as he luded the sentence. 

Through the slabs he said to me: “D’ ye see that divel 
with the blazin’ log? When he gits close to the wattle, open 
the window, and prop up the pillow. Take care of their 
spears yourself.” 

As soon as the black-fellow came to the point indicated, I 
opened the — shutter with some noise, and held up 
the dummy. a moment a dozen spears passed through the 
aperture, and I let the window fall, as though one of us was 
mortally wounded. 

There was a wild shout without. At this time the black- 
fellow who carried the log was within a few yards of the hut, 
and I heard Mat preparing for his move outside. Looking 
out as quickly as I coul’, I had just time to see his tall figure 
emerge beyond the shade, as the buttend of his gun 
fell crashing on the unprotected head of the, fire- 
bearer. The door was opened as Mat turned; it required 
but one or two bounds to take him to the door, but the 
savages were too quick for him with their spears. He 
staggered through the entrance, and fell just as he cleared 
the threshold. 

“ Caught in the thigh, I guess,” he exclaimed, as he slowly 
recovered himself, and painfully struggled to the window. 
“ Don’t mind the spear” he remarked to me as I approached 
him ; “ it’s better as it is, till help comes.” 

“If it ever does,” thought I. 

The American’s sortie, I believe, had rather a disastrous 
effect, for the black-fellows seemed to conclude at once that 
our ammunition was all expended, and they thronged round 
the hut without caring to shelter themselves. 

In a short time the crackling of flames on the roof put an 
end to all our doubts. The hut was on fire, and there was 
nothing left for us but an attempt to dash out and clear the 
aborigines. I proposed this, but Mr. S—— would not try it 
without Mat, and underneath the blazing roof, with clubbed 
gurs, we grimly awaited the final attack. The American's 
rifle rested in tue loophole, where he had first taken ug his 
position. 

“ Tbere’s the worst of them,” Mat said, looking along his 
weapon ; ‘ he’s coming up with a log to stave the door. //e'l 
= do it;” and our last bullet brought down the ring- 
leader. 

‘There was covsternation and a hurried consultation. After 
a lapse of about five minutes, the whole force of the be- 
siegers rushed shrieking on our little garrison. A moment's 
surge outside, and the door fell back as Mr. S——’s gun 





|swung on the crowding savages with terrific force, felling 


two of the foremost like oxen. I remember a wild struggle 
with our guns and fists. Mat and the squatter towered above 
their opponents like giants, fighting with terrible energy. 
Two black-fellows had forced me to the ground; one was 
shortening his grasp of the spear to drive it through my body, 





endorse all that Mr. Gladstone would have us think of the 
Greek women of the period. 

There is yet another point to be noticed. What are the 
comparative values of concubinage and polygamy as tests of 
national morality? Mr. Gladstone claims the paim of supe 
riority tor the women of Greece over even the Hebrew wo- 
men, because among the Jews plurality of wives was al- 
lowed, and among the Greeks it was not. Mr. Gladstone has 
an element of truth on his side which it would be idle to im- 
pugn. The “one wife” implies, at all events, the idea of a 
home and of domestic happiness such as the polygamist can 
never know. But when concubinage exists alongside of ma- 
trimony, not as a venial offence, but as a ized institu- 
tion, do we not see polygamy under another name? Surely, 
all the sanctity and purity of matrimonial life, which we 
moderns estimate so highly, must disappear before this sup- 
plemental institution ; concubinage in the Homeric age 
was the rule, and not the exception. 

It is to be observed, in conclusion, that the principle which 
lies at the root of polygamy is not generally understood 
among the western nations. The principle is a very simple 
one. Se prevents prostitution, and proscribes bastardy. ‘It is 
held by Mahometans at the present day that the intention of 
the Koran in itting the practice of polygamy was to 
make impossible the injustice of illegitimacy. ey contend 
that if a man is not satisfied with one “ partner of his joys 
and sorrows,” it is better that he should marry another 
woman than place her in the position of a mistress; that all 
his children should be upon the same footing, and entitled to 
the same provision, than that one half of them should be out- 
casts. We certainly do not mean to say that the good coun- 
terbalances the evil. ad ~ \. is by - — clear = 

1 is not compatible with as much respect for women, 
S etalk for them by the heroes of the Iliad. Hector, the 
model husband, was not a Greek, But Agamemnon, the king 
ot men, seems to have been perfectly ly to give his wife a 

excuse for infidelity all the time he was at Troy. On 
the whole, we think that on this particular point Mr. Glad- 
stone has spoken too strongly, and perhaps it would not be 
difficult to show that the very adoration of physical beauty, 
which distinguished the Greeks, was incomp ble with that 
exalted idea of the eex which Mr. Gladstone attributes to 
them. The —— effect of say u >. pay 4 
both sexes is frequently suggested } ; 
continence ever, that = can recollect, eulogized by the poets 
as a virtue.—Shilling Magazine. 

Oe 


A NIGHT IN A WORKHOUSE. 
Continued from last week's “ Albion.” 


It was about half-past 9 when, having made myself as com- 
foetable as circumstances pons I closed my eyes in the 
desperate hope that I t fall asleep, and so escape from 
the horrors with which | was “ At 7 to-morrow 
morning the bell will ring,” Daddy had informed me, “ and 
then you will give up Pe ticket and back your bundle.” 
Between that time and the present full nine long hours had 
to wear away. 

But I was speedily convinced that, at least for the present, 
sleep was impossible. The young fellow (one of the three 
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who lay in one bed, with their feetto my head) whom my 
bread had refreshed, presently swore with frightful impreca- 
lions that he was now going to have a smoke; and im- 
mediately put his threat into execution. Thereupon his 
bedfellows sat up and lit their pipes too. But oh! if they had 
only smoked—if they had not taken such an unfortunate 
fancy to spit at the leg of a crank distant a few inches from 
my head, bow much misery and apprehension would have 
been me. To make matters worse they united with 
this American practice an Eastern one; as they smoked they 
related little autobiographical anecdotes—so abominable that 
three or four decent men who lay at the further end of the 
shed were so provoked that they threatened, unless the talk 
abated in filthiness, to get up and stop it by main force. In- 
stantly, the voice ot every blackguard in the room was raised 
against the decent ones. They were accused of loathsome 
afflictions, stigmatized “ as fighting men out of work” (which 
must be something very humiliating, I suppose), and invited 
to “a round” by Toye young enough to be their grandsons. 
For several minutes there was such a storm of oaths, threats, 
and taunts—such a deluge of foul words raged in the room— 
that I could not help thinking of the fate of Sodom; as, in- 
deed, I did several times during the night. Little by little 
the riot died out, without any the slightest interference on the 
part of the officers. 

Soon afterwards the ruffian majority was strengthened by the 
arrival of a lanky boy of about 15, who evidently recognized 
many acquaintances, and was ised by them as “ Kay,” 
orfperhaps I should write it“ K.” He wasta very remarkable- 
lookiag lad, and his appearance pleased me much. Short as 
his hair was cropped, it still looked soft and silky; be had 
large blue eyes, set wide apart, and a mouth that woald have 
been faultless but for its great width ; and his voice was as soft 
and sweet as any woman’s. Lightly as a woman, too, he 

icked his way over the stones towards the place where the 

js lay, carefully hugging his cap beneath his arm. 

@.* What cheer, Kay ?” “ Out again, then, old son!” “ What 
yer got in yer cap, aa cried his friends; to which the 
sweet voice replied, “ o’ll give me a part of his doss (bed)? 
—— my —— eyes and limbs if I ain’t perishin! Who'll let 
me turnin with him for half my toke” )? I feared how 
it would be! The hungry young fellow who had so readily 
availed himself of half my “ toke” snapped at Kay’s offer, and 
after a little re-arrangement and bed-making four young 
— instead of three reposed upon the hay-bags at my 
head. 

“ You was too late for skilley, Kay. There’s skilley now, 
nights as well as mornins.” 

“ Don’t you tell no bleeding lies,” Kay answered, incredul- 


ously. * 

“ Biina me, it’s true. Ain’t it, Punch?” 

“Right you are!” said Panch, “and spoons to eat it with, 
that’s more! There used to be spoons at all the houses, one 
time. Poplar used to have’em; but one at a time they was 


all nic don’t you know.” (“Nicked” means “ stolen’ 
aio fe 
“ Well, I don’t want no skilley, leastways not to night,” 


said Kay. “I've hadsomerum. Two glasses of it; anda 
blow out of puddin’—regler Christmas plum puddin’. You 
don’t know the cove as gave it me, but, thinks I this mornin’ 
when I come out, bl if I don’t go and see my old chum, 
Lordstruth! he was struck! ‘Come along,’ he ses, ‘I saved 
you some Dyed from Christmas.’ ‘ Whereabouts is it? I 
ses. ‘In that box under my bed,’ he ses, and he forks it out. 
That’s the sort of pal to have! And he stood a quarten, and 
half a ounce of hard-up (tobacco). That wasn’t all, neither ; 
when I come away, ses he, ‘ How about your breakfus?’ ‘ O : 
I shall do,’ses I. * You take some of my bread and butter, 
he ses, and he cuts me off four chunks buttered thick. I eat 
two on ’em comin’ along.” 

‘ —e in your cap, Kay?” repeated the devourer of 
© toke.’ 

“Them other two slices,” said Kay; generously adding, 
“There, share "em amongst yer, and somebody give us a 
whiff of ’bacca.” 

Kay showed himself a pleasant companion; what in a 
pe gel grade of society is called “ quite an acquisition.” He 
told stories of thieves and thieving, and of a certain “ silver 
cup” he had been “ put up to,” and that he meant to nick it 
‘afore the end of the week, if he got seven stretch (? seven 

ears) for it. The cup was worth ten quid (? pounds) and he 
new where to melt it within ten minutes of nicking it. He 
made this statement without any moderation of his sweet 
voice, and the others received it as serious fact. Nor was 
there any affectation of in another gentleman, who 
announced, with great applause, that he stolen a towel 
from the bath-room; “And s’help me, it’s as good as new; 
never been washed more’n once !” 

“Tell us a ‘rummy’ story, Kay,” said somebody; and 
Kay did. He told stories of so “rummy” a character that 
the decent men at the further end of the room (some of whom 
had their own little boys sleeping with them) must have lain 
in a sweat of horror as they listened. Indeed, when Kay 
broke into a “rummy” song with a roaring chorus, one of 
the decent men rose in his bed and swore that+he would 
smash Kay’s head if he didn’t desist. But K: 
till he and his admirers were tired of the entertainment. 
pn said he, “let's have a swearing club; you'll all be 
nit? 

The principle of this game seemed to rest on the im . 
bility of either of the = gentlemen making halfa-hosen 
observations without introducing a blasphemous or obscene 
word; and either the basis is a very sound one, or for the 
sake of keeping the “club” alive the members ly 
made slips. The alty for “swearing” was a punch on 
any part of the body, except a few which the club rules pro- 
tected. The was highly successful. Warming with 
the sport, and indifferent to punches, the members vied with 
each other in audacity, and in a few minutes Bedlam in its 
prime could scarcely have produced such a spectacle as was 
to be seen on the beds behind me. One rule of the club was 
that any word to be found in the Bible might be used with 
impunity, and if one member “ punched ” another for using 
such a word the error was to be visited upon him with a dou- 
ble punching all round. This naturally led to much argu- 
ment, for in vindicating the Bible as his authority a mem 

came sometimes so much as to launch into a flood 
of “ real swearing,” which brought the fists of the club upon 
bis nelcod cotonds on quick as bs 

ese and other pastimes Lag the time until, to m 
delight, the church chimes audibly tolled 12. After this the 
noise gradually subsided, and it seemed as though everybody 
was going to sleep at last. I should have mentioned that 
during the story-telling and song-singing a few “casuals” 
had dropped in, but they were not ués, and cuddled 
down with their rugs over their heads without a word to any 


one. 
In a little while all was quiet, save for the flapping of the | W: 


rible, indescribable sound of impatient hands scratching 
skins that itched. There was another sound of very frequent 
occurrence, and that was the clanking of the tin pannikin 
against the water pail. Whether it is in the nature of work- 
house bread or skilley to provoke thirst is more than my 
limited experience entitles me to say, but it may be truthfully 
asserted that once at least in the course of five minutes might 
be heard a rustling of straw, pattering of feet, and then the 
noise of water dipping, and then was to be seen at the pail 


the icy water as he stood upon the icy stones. 

And here I may remark that J can furnish no solution to this 
mystery of the shirt. I only know that some of my com- 
rades were provided with a shirt, and that to some the luxu- 
ry was denied. I may say this, however, that none of the 
little boys were allowed one. 

Nearly 1 o’clock. Still quiet and no fresh arrival for an 
hour or more. Then suddenly a loud noise of hobnailed 
boots kicking at a wooden gate, and soon after a tramping of 
feet and a rapping at Daddy's door, which, it will be remem- 
bered, was only separated from our bedroom by an open 
paved court. 

“ Hallo!” cried Daddy. 

“ Here’s some more of ’em for you—ten of ’em !” answered 
the , whose voice I recognized at once. 

“ They'll have to find beds, then,” Daddy grumbled, as he 
opened his door. “1 don’t believe there are four beds empty. 
They must sleep double, or something.” . 
This was terrible news for me. Bad enough, in all 
conscience, was it to lie as | was lying; but the prospect of 
sharing my straw with some dirty scoundrel of the Kay 
breed was altogether unendurable. Perhaps, however, they 





were not dirty drels, but ; ble and decent men, like 
those in the farther corner. 
Alas for my hopes! In the space of five minutes in they 


came at the rent in the canvas—great bulking ruffians, some 
with rugs and nothing else, and some with sbirts and nothin 
else, and all madly swearing because, coming in after 1 
o'clock, there was no “toke” for them. As‘soon as these 
wratbful men had advanced to the middle of the shed they 
made the discovery that there was an insufficient number of 
beds—only three, indeed, for ten competitors. 


truth-telling old person, where’s the beds?” 

“You'll find em. Some of ’em is lying on two, or got 
*em as pillows. You'll find’em.” 

With a sudden tush our new friends plunged among the 
sleepers, trampling over them, cursing their eyes and limbs, 
dragging away their rugs; and if by chance they found 
some poor wretch who had been tempted to take two beds 
(or bags) instead of one, they coolly hauled him out and took 
possession. There was no denying them and no use in re- 
monstrating. They evidently knew that they were at liberty 
—— just as they liked, and they took fuil advantage of the 
privilege, 

One of them came up to me, and shouting, “I want that 
= ,” snatched at my “ birdseye” nightcap and carried 

t off. There was a bed close to mine which contained only 
one occupant, and into this one of the new comers slip 





‘without a word of warning, driving its lawful owner against 


savagely venting his disappointment as to “ toke,” and de- 
claring that never before in his life had he felt the need of it 
so much. This was my opportunity. Slipping my hand 
under my bed, I withdrew that eee hoarded piece of 
bread and respectfully offered it to him He snapped it with 
thanks. 

By the time the churches were chiming 2 matters had once 
more adjusted themselves, and silence reigned, to be disturbed 
only by drinkers at the pail, or such as, otherwise prompted, 
stalked into the open yard. Kay, for one, visited it. I men- 
tion this unhappy young wretch particularly, because he went 
out without a single rag to his back i looked out at the rent 
in the canvas,and saw the frosty moon shining on him. 
When he returned, and crept down between Punch and ano- 
ther, he muttered to himself,“ Warm again! Ob,my G—d! 
warm again !” 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that you will not think me too pro- 
digal of these reminiscences, and that your readers will un- 
derstand that, if 1 write rather boldly, it is not done as a mat 
ter of taste. To me it seems quite worth while to relate 
with tolerable accuracy every particular of an adventure 
which you persuaded me (‘‘ah! woeful when!) to under- 
= for the public good. In another paper I con- 

ude, 

Whether there is a rule which closes the casual wards after 
@ certain hour I do not know; but before 1 o’clock our num- 
ber was made up, the last comer —— his appearance 
with a grotesque pas seul. His rug over his shoulders, he 
waltzed into the shed, waving his hands, and singing in an 
affected voice, as he sidled along— 


mo I like to be a swell, a-roaming down Pall-mall, 
Or anywhere—I don’t much care, so I can be a swell” 


—a| ones which had an intensely comical effect. This gen- 
tleman had just come from a pantomine (where he nad learnt 
his song, probably). Too poor to pay for a lodging, he could 
only muster means for a seat in the gallery of “ the Vic.,” 
where he was well entertained, judging from the flattering 
manner in which he spoke of the clown. The columbine was 
less fortunate in his opinion. “She's werry dickey !—ain’t 
got what I call ‘move’ about her.” However, the wretched 
young woman was respited now from the scourge of his cri- 
ticism ; for the critic and his listeners were fast asleep ; and 
yet I doubt whether any one of the company slept very 
soundly. Every moment some one shifted uneasily ; and as 
the night wore on the silence was more and more irritated by 
the sound of coughing. This was one of the most distressing 
things in the whole adventure. The conversation was horri- 
ble, the tales that were told more horrible still, and worse 
than either (though not by any means the most infamous 
things to be heard—I dare not even hint at them) was that 
soag, With its bestial chorus shouted from a dozen throats ; 
but at any rate they kept the blood warm with constant hot 
flushes of anger; while as for the coughing, to lie on the flag- 
stones in what was nothing better than an open shed, and 
listen to that, hour after hour, chilled one’s very heart with 
pity. Every variety of cough that ever I heard was to be 
heard there ; the holiow cough ; the short cough ; the hysteri- 
cal cough; the bark that comes at regular intervals, like the 
quarter-chime of a clock, as if to mark off the progress of de- 





narrow ones—now one, now another, now two or three to- 
gener, and then a minnute’s interval of silence in which to 
ink of it all and wonder who would begin next. One of 


the young reprobates above me coughed so grotesquely like 





canvas curtain in the night breese, the snoring, and the hor- 


which may have added just a little to the poignant distress 











































































“Where's the beds? D'ye hear, Daddy? You blessed, | described— 


the wall to make room. Then he sat up in bed for a moment, | pert, 


cay ; coughing from vast hollow chests, coughing from little | gress 


the chopping of wood that I named him in my mind the 
oodcutter. Now and then I found myself coughing too, 


these awfully constant and various sounds occasioned me. 
They were good in one way, they made one forget what 
wretches they were, who, to all appearances, were so rapidly 
“chopping” their way to a pauper’s graveyard. I did not 
care about the more matured ruffians so much ; but though the 
youngest, the boys like Kay, were unquestionably among the 
most infamous of my comrades, to hear what cold and hunger 
and vice had done for them at 15 was almost enough to make 
a man cry; and there were boys there even younger than 


the figure of a man (sometimes stark naked) gulping down | these. 


At half-past 2, every one being asleep, or at least lying still, 
Daddy came in and cc unted us—one, two, three, four, and so 
on, in a whisper. Then, finding the pail empty (it was nearly 
full at half-past 9, when I entered), he considerately went and 
refilled it, and even took much trouble in searching for a tin 
pot which served as a drinking cup, and which the last comer 
had playtully thrown to the further end of the shed. I ought 
to have mentioned that the pail stood close to my head ; so 
that I had peculiar opportunities ot study as one afier another 
of my comrades came to the fountain to drink; just as the 
brutes do in those books of African travel. The pail refilled, 
Daddy returned, and was seen no more till morning. 

It still wanted four hours and a half to 7 o’clock—the hour 
of rising—and never before in my life did time eppear to 
creep so slowly. I could hear the chimes of a parish church 
and of the Parliament Houses, as wel! as those of a wretched 
tinkling Dutch clock somewhere on the premises. The parish 
church was the first to announce the hour (an act of kindness 
I feel bound to acknowledge), Westminster came next, the 
lazy Dutchman declining his consent to the time o’ day till 
fal y 60 seconds afterwards. And I declare I thought the dif- 

of 60 ds an injury—if the officers took their time 
from the Dutchman. It may seem a trifle, but a minnte is 
something when a man is lying on a cold flagstone, and the 
wind of a winter night is blowing in your hair. 8 o'clock, 
4 o'clock struck, and still there was nothing to beguile the 
time but observation, under the one flaring gaslight, of the 
little heaps of outcast humanity strewn about the floor; and 
after a while, I find, one may even become accustomed to the 
sight of one’s fellow-creatures lying around you like covered 
corpses in a railway shed. For most of the company were 
now bundled under the rug; in the ghastly way I have alread 





though here and there a cropped head appeared, 
surmounted by a billy-cock like my own or by a greasy cloth 
cap. Five o'clock, 6 o'clock chimed, and then I had news— 
most welcome—of the world without, and of the real begin- 
ning of day. Ha’f-a-dozen factory bells announced that it 
was time for working men to go to labour ; but my companions 
were not working men, and so snored on. Out through the 
p in the canvas the stars were still to be seen shining on the 
lack sky, but that did not alter the fact that it was 6 o’clock 
in the morning. I snapped my fingers at the Dutchman, with 
his 60 seconds slow, for in another hour I fond!y hoped to be 
relieved from duty. A little while, and doors were heard to 
open and shut; yet a little while, and the voice of Daddy was 
audible in conversation with another early bird ; and then I 
distinctly caught the word “bundles.” Blessed sound! I 
longed for my bundle—for my pleasing brown coat, for the 


ped | warm, if uasightly “jersey,” which I adopted as a judici- 


ous ‘substitute for a waistcoat—fer my corduroys and li- 


“ Giang?” went the workhouse clock. “ Now, then, wake 
‘em up !” cried Daddy. I was already up—sitting up, that 
is—being anxious to witness the resurrection of the ghastly 
figures rolled in their rugs. But nobody but myself rose at 
the summons. knew what it meant well enough, and 
in sleepy voices cursed the bell, and wished it in several dread- 
ful places! but did not move until there came in at the 
hole in the canvas two of the pauper inhabitants of the house, 

bundles. “ Thirty-two,” “Twenty-eight!” they 
bawled, but not my number, which was thirty-four. Neither 
thirty-two nor twenty-eight, however, seemed eager to accept 
his good fortune in being first called. They were called upon 
three several times before they would answer; and then they 
replied with a savage “Chuck it here, can’t you!” “Not 
before you chucks over your shirt and ticket,” the bundle- 
holder answered, whereon “ Twenty-eight” sat up, and di- 
vesting himself of his borrowed shirt, flung it with his wooden 
ticket ; and his bundle was flung b>ck in return. 

It was some time before bundle No. 34 turned nn, so that 
I had fair opportunity to observe my neighbours. The decent 
men slipped into their rags as soon as they got them, but the 
blac’ were in no hurry. Some indulged in a morning 
pipe to prepare themselves for the fatigue of dressing, while 
others, loosening their bundles as they squatted naked, 
commenced an investigation for certain little animals which 
shall be nameless. 

At last my turn came; and “chucking over” my shirt and 
ticket, I quickly attired myself in clothes which, ragged as 
they were, were cleaner than they looked. In less than two 
minutes I was out of the shed, and in the -yard: where a few 
of the more decent fellows were crowding round a pail 
of water, and scrambling after something that might pass for 
a “ wash”—finding their own soap, as far as I could observe, 
and wy | their faces on any bit of rag they might hap- 
pen to have about them, or upon the canvas curtain of the 
shed.—7b be concluded next week. 


—_——_@——_——_ 
THE ISTHMUS OF HOLLAND CANAL. 


This important undertaking has now been about a year in 
the contractor’s hands, and, consequently, notwithstanding 
the many reverses it met with at first, it mav be considered 
as being in a fair way towards completion. Under the most 
favourable circumstances, however, it will take at least seven 
years to establish this new and necessary commercial bigh- 
way in the Netherlands. The contract has been awarded to 
Messrs. Henry Lee and Son, but the estimate of the ccst bas 
been raised from 18,000,000 to about 26.000 000 guilders. The 
canal will ran due west from Amsterdam, and will be about 
fourteen miles in length. About half of the length wil! run 
through the Y; on each side of- the canal the lands will be 
drained, so that about 9,000 acres now covered by the Y will 
be rescued from that “ waste of waters,” ang rendered fit for 
building and arable purposes, These lands will, it is estima- 
ted, be worth 18,000,000 guilders in the market. At pre- 
sent little or no has been made in this division of 
the canal, and that for obvious reasons. The narrow neck 
of land which separates the Y from the North Sea is about 
seven miles in breadth, and in this division considerabie pro- 
has been made. 

On this narrow strip of land, too, are all the workshops 
and the dwellings of the labourers, of whom a very large 
number are English and Scotch. It may be said, indeed, to 
be a little British colony. On Sundays the minister of the 
Scotch church in Amsterdam, the Rey. Mr. M'Ilraith, holds 
divine service in one of the large rooms connected with the 
contractor’s offices, and arrangements have been made for se- 
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curing the services of a regular minister for the work, as well 
as those of a Scotch schoolmaster for the education of the 
workmen’s children. 
In the spring a beginning will be made with the sea portion 
of the canal, and this, it is expected, will prove the most 
difficult part of the work. It is intended to run out two piers 
—the northern one 2000 and the southern one 1500 yards— 
into the sea. Between these piers will be a breadth 
of 300 yards, and the space between the entrance to the canal 
and the first sluice will form a basin and serve as a harbour 
of refuge for the accommodation of 300 vessels. Thedepth of 
the canal at the entrance wil! be from 35 to 40 feet, and the av- 
erage depth of the canal from 25 to 30 feet. Its average breadth 
will be 3800 feet—quite sufficient to ensure “freedom of 
action” in navigating the canal. This canal, when completed, 
can scarcely fail to be a most important advantage to the 
commerce ofthe world. The entrance, indeed, may be re- 
garded as the front door to the continent of Northern Europe. 
Vessels of any tonnage will at times be able to enter it; and 
as they arrive from the East with their precious cargoes, or 
rom the various ports of Europe, they can immediately dis- 
charge, without even coming to Amsterdam, as railway 
trains will run to the depots erected on the sides of the canal 
to bear away the imported produce to every part of con- 
tinental Europe. This new artery of commerce will, it may 
be hoped, convey new vigour into a city once the foremost in 
trading enterprise, but now wasting its best energies in stock- 
jobbing. The circuitous sea route to Amsterdam, which now 
prevents passenger steamers from proceeding to this port, 
will, of course, be abolished ; and the Great Eastern Railway 
Company, whose capital steamers huve already effected a 
desirable revolution in the passenger transit between Rot- 
terdam and England, will then be able to send their steamers 
almost in a straight line between Harwich and the Isthmus 
of Holland Canal, with a speed and regularity which will 
prove a great advantage and attraction to travellers between 
Great Britain and Northern Europe.— English paper, Jan. 20. 


cieie—aee 
THE PUBLIC AND THE SEA-CAPTAINS. 


The subject, that is broached in the following extracts, 
has considerable interest for all Anglo-American travellers. 


A good deal of excitement prevails among those who are 
connected with the mercantile marine in consequence of 
some of the late proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, under 
the direction of the Board of Trade, into the loss of vessels at 
sea. The repudiation by the department, through the medium 
of a letter by one of its clerks, of the decision of its own jydi- 
cial nominees in the case of the Duncan Dunbar, has not un- 
naturally provoked no ordinary degree of resentment. Even 
in the judgment of those most favourably disposed to defend 
the anomalous jurisdiction of the Board of Trade, it does 
seem rather too strong that the complicated evidence in a 
difficult case should be publicly criticised and scoffed at as 
warranting an opposite conclusion by the department which 
authorized its being taken by two of its own officers, for the 

urpose of being sifted, weighed, and acted on by them. 

Vhether right or wrong as to the particular issue, the sla) 
dash style of revision and review tends to turn the whole 
system into ridicule and contempt. A meeting of shipowners 
and shipmasters has been held at the London Tavern, under 
the presidency of Mr. Crawford, M.P., to demand a return of 
the existing law in this respect. The result of their proceed- 
ings will have considerable weight, but are but the mere com- 
mencement of this agitation.— Court Journal, Jan. 20. 


We trust we do not underrate the tremendous violence of 
the weather we have had now for many weeks, or expect too 
much from energy and skill, but we think we are right in say- 
ing that at this moment the suspicion uppermost is that man 
might do a little more. It is not only awful, but also surpris- 
ing, to hesr of two of the finest ships in our mercantile service 
going to sea, in order to be pounded to pieces in a week, two 
or three hundred miles from the shore. Indeed, we will ven- 
ture to say that almost any day since November a landsman 
would find in our columns much reasor to think the sea a 
worse place even than he gave it credit for, if the fault be not 
somewhere else. If he is not disposed to find fault, or if he 
shrinks from criticism where the error, if any, has paid the 
penalty of ruin or death, he will yet wish thet navigation, and 
all that appertains to it, could be made less of a mystery ; and 
he will probably surmise that the vast progress in the art of 
shipbuilding, and the changes in the material, the scale, and 
the requirements of the service may have left seamanship and 
a few other requisites a little in the rear. He will reflect that 
inquiry is neither so costly nor so US, a8 @ succession 
of expe iments on a very large scale without that preliminary, 
or even that sequel. It will further occur to him thatif he 
lost a quarter of a million of money, and a hundred or two 
lives, he would find himself irresistibly impelled to probe the 
affair to the very bottom, and find out all the rights of the 
case, in order to obtain the satisfaction of knowing either that 
it could not be helped, or that he may be wiser another time. 
This, we say, will be a landsman’s view of our present 
unparalleled shipping disasters, and we do not see wh 
it should not be a seaman’s view also. The mere fact 
of a revolution in the servic? must itself suggest that we 
may be going a little too fast ahead, and that the old mother 
qualities of prudence, good sense, caution, and the like have 
not had their due place. It cannot be denied that there is a 
great difference between cne ship and another, one captain 
and another, one sailor ani another, one company and 
another. One captain crosses the Atlantic sixty times with- 
out a mischance. How many others can say that? Money 
Wigram and Co., it is stated, have only had two disasters in a 
whole century, and the London is their first loss for a gene- 
ration. Such was the character of the ship and the captain, 
that the passengers bad to book themselves months before. 
Then, some other companies, cap'ains, ships, and crews are 
much less trusted. Is it improper ‘to ask the reason why? 
The inquiry suggested will take its character from the occa- 
sion and motives. Very few people can be so monstrously 
and gratuitously malicious as to wish to attach a stigma, even 
though a little deserved, upon a man who has lost a noble 
ship and cargo, or the captain who for the rest of his days, 
and long after, will have that record against him. Itcan only 
be in the interest of useful knowledge and the public safety, 
that such an inquiry can be desired. But that it should be 
desired is just now most natural. 

It does, then, seem rather inopportune, and something like 
& want of taste as well as common sense, that a number of 
shipowners, masters of ships, and others in the shipping in- 
terest, should hold a public meeting in the city of London, 
and speak as they did on Wednesday. Their very watchword 
itself, though addressed to a true British instinct, is not appli 
czble to the question, which is one of public safety. “ Justice 
and impartiality” are what everybody has a right to ask, and 
if they be denied the tribunal may. well be denounced. But 


in this case, though the Court has necessarily to deal with 
nal charges, it must not be forgotten that thousands of 

ives and millions of money depend immediately, one may 

say, on the issue, and that the matters of fact in question be- 
come thereby vastly more important than the particulars in 
a trial at the Old Bailey. Unless matters were to become very 
much worse than they now are, the Legislature would proba- 
bly be content to leave shipowners, masters, and officers to 
reap the fruits of their own wisdom, or unwisdom, had not 
the public a very large interest in the question. Indeed, it 
is the science of navigation that wants every possible light, 
and that requires the fullest investigation into important dis- 
asters. If this were left to the gentlemen who met on Wednes- 
day at the London Tavern, we should apprehend much the 
same result asa President of the Society of Civil Engineers 
once had to notice. He had heard very excellent and inter- 
esting accounts of successful operations read at their meet- 
ings, but what he would greatly prefer, yet could not hope to 
obtain, was an account of some of the failures which were 
happening every day. In the Society the engineers were 
judge, jury, and everything, and they were not going to show 
up one another and the whole profession, in turns, to an in- 
dignant public. At the London Tavern the owner of the 
Duncan Dunbar claimed and received the support of his 
friends and his class against all inquiry which had the public 
safety for its principal object. The Board of Trade, on a 
well-grounded conviction, as it seems to us, that the trial be- 
for the usual Board had resulted in a miscarriage, not of jus- 
tice, but of science, truth, and public safety, made anotber in- 
vestigation in the interest of the public, and had no 
choice but to publish the result with the documents necessary 
to illustrate it. Mr. Gellatly protests that the captain had 
been tried and acquitted, and, by the usage of our country, 
ought to have been safe against another trial. He forgets 
that the Board of Trade had to see that the British public 
should be safe, for the future, against another wreck on Las 


It really is creditable to these gentlemen that they have 
attempted an outline of the sort of tribunal, which would sa- 
tify the instincts of “justice and impartiality.” It is credita- 
ble, because the common way is to criticize much and suggest 
nothing, leaving others to commit themselves on detail. It 
ap that the ship owners and the others concerned would 
feel confidence in a jury composed of five retired mercantile 
captains, either selected or taken in succession from a jury 
list. Captains in work are not to be had, as they are little at 
home, and very busy when they are. From this jury there 
should be no appeal. Now, we will not suggest that these 
five old gentlemen might be jolly, good-natured fellows, very 
glad to get a poor man out of a scrape; nor will we allege 
here the habitual deference and subservience of officers in the 
merchant service to their employers. We will only observe 
that, from such a tribunal, there would inevitably be a con- 
tinual default both of justice and of the public.safety. The 
jury would have to try a criminal charge, with penal conse- 
quences, with a professional fellow-feeling for the accused, 
but at the same time with all the maxims and traditions of 
an ordinary English juryman. 

They would be reminded, over and over again, that a man 
must be supposed innocent till proved to be guilty; that 
proof is no proof unless it amount to demonstration ; and that 
it 18 better to acquit ten guilty men than to convict one 
who is innocent. This, of course, is very right when the 
question is whether to hang a particular individual or not. 
But that is a totally different sort of issue, from any to be 
tried in an inquiry into casualties at sea. In that inquiry we 
want to know, with regard t» a particular point of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean and a particular state of the weather, which is the 
way to the Cape of Good Hope, and whic!: to Las Roccas, or 
the bottom of the sea. We are thinking of ourselves, as well 
as the acc’ . The sort of Court, therefore, proposed at the 
London Tavern would prejudge questions of immense prac- 
tical interest, with certain wholly irrelevant maxims of our 
criminal jurisprudence, and the equally strong professional 
bias of what we must call a packed jury. e are sorry our 
—— have not something better to propose.— Times, 

‘an. 19. 
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DEATH OF LORD EDWARD SEYMOUR. 


We deeply regret to learn that Lord Edward Seymour, who 
came to India only a few weeks ago, has died at Yellapoor from 
an accident that happened to him in a shooting excursion. Lord 
Edward, it will be remembered, accompanied Sir Bartle Frere in 
his tour in the Southern Mahratta country. He left his Excel- 
lency’s camp at Dharwar with Mr. Shaw Stewart, Collector of 
Carwar, intending to” pany that gentleman to his residence. 
They reached Yellapoor on the 13th of Dec., and on the following 
moraing Lord Edward and Mr. Brand, a young officer of the 
Guards, went to a place on the banks of the Kalla Nuddy, near 
Lalgooly, for bison and bear shooting. They were accompanied 
by native shikarees, and went in different directions. Mr. Brand 
returned about 9 o'clock, having heard one shot fired by his com- 
panion, and about an hour afterwards a shikaree brought him 
Lord Edward’s belt and buntiog knife, on the sheath of which he 
found a written message from hii stating that he had been 








Y | wounded byja bear and wished a surgeon to be sent to him. A 





ger was ly sent to Carwar for Dr. Davies, and 
Mr. Shaw Stewart, Mr. Brand, and Mr. Walker, acivil engineer, 
hurried to the place where Lord Edward was lying. They learnt 
from him that he had fired at a bear and wounded it, and in fol- 
lowing it up came upon it at a distance of about 15 yards. After 
he had discharged both barrels of bis gun the animal rushed 
upon him, and, seizing him by the left knee, both of them rolled 
down a steep hill, Lord Edward dealing the animal repeated 
blows with his hunting knife. His shikarees soon came to his 
assistance, and the bear left him. His left leg was found to be 
severely hurt, and there was a bad cut across his forehead ; but 
he was, nevertheless, very composed and collected, and able to 
give directions to those about him. He was carried to the top of 
the hill (about 200ft. high) and placed ina temporary shed, and 
avotber messenger was meanwhile sent off to Dharwar for Dr. 
Langley. 

He was taken next morning to Yellapoor, but the doctors did 
not arrive till late the following day. He had been attended, 
however, by a native hospital as-istant, and the medical gentle- 
men on their arrival found thac every possible care had been be- 
stowed on him. The patient appeared at first to be gradually 
improving, but on the 18th an untavourable change was noticed. 
and it was found necessary to amputate the left leg above tha 
knee. The operation was successfully performed, and a subse- 
quent examination of the limb showed that the doctors were not 
wrong in their decision. The symptoms for a time were favoura- 
ble, and the heroic fortitude with which the patient bore his suf- 
ferings seemed of itself to inspire hope ; but a change for the worse 
became perceptible, and atter sinking gradually for some time Lord 
Edward died shortly after 2 o’clock on the morning of the 20th. 
His remains were interred the same evening near the grave of 
Lieut. Carpendale, of the 12th N. 1. who died at the same vlace 
about 16 years ago. Mr. Shaw Stuart during the whole of Lord 











Edward's illness showed an extreme devotion to his young friend, 
and bestowed upon him unremitting care and attentiou. The 
bear, it seems, had been mortally wounded, for it was found dead 
a day or two after the occurrence. The two chikarees who were 
with Lord Edward state that he showed great presence of mind, 
courage, and skill in the encounter. Lord Edward Seymour was 
the second son of the Duke of Somerset, and was 26 years of age. 
He had been attached to several Embassies in Europe, and had 
visited America.with a view to prepare himself for public life. 
It was chiefly with the same object he came to India, and he 
would probably, but for this melancholy and untimely end to his 
career, have spent a year or two in travelling over the country.” 
—Bombay Gazette, Dee. 28. 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON ON MEXICO. 


At the opening of the French Legislative session, on the 22nd 
ult., the Emperor’s speech contained the subjoined paragraph, in 
reference to the Mexican question, and foreign affairs generally. 

** As in preceding years, I shall examine with you the princi- 
pal questions in which our country is interested. 

“ Abroad, peace seems everywhere assured, for everywhere 
the means are sought of overcoming difficulties by friendly means, 
instead of deciding them by arms. 

“The meeting of the English and French fleets in the same 
ports has shown that the relations formed on fields of battle have 
not been weakened, and that time has only cemented the accord 
between the two nations. 

“ With regard to Germany my intention is to continue to ob- 
serve a policy of neutrality, which without preventing ua at times 
from being grieved or trom rejoicing, nevertheless leaves us 
strangers to questions in which our interests are not directly en- 
gaged. (Applaase.) 

“ Italy, recognized by nearly all the powers of Europe, has 
affirmed her unity by inavguratiog her capital in the centre of 
the peninsula. We have reason to rely on the scrupulous exe- 
cution of the treaty of the 15th of September, and on the 
indispensable maintenance of the power of the Holy Father. 
(Cheera.) 

“* The bonds which unite us to Spain and Portugal have been 
drawn still closer by my late interviews with the sovereigns of 
those two countries. 

“ You have shared with me the general indignation produced 
by the assassination of President Lincoln, and recently the death 
of the King of the Belgians has caused unanimous regret. (Marks 
of 





assent.) 
“In Mexico, the government founded by the will of the people 
is becoming lidated ; the non-cont quished and dis- 
persed, have no longer any leader. The national troops have 
shown their worth, and the country has found guarantees of order 
and security which bave developed its resources and raised its 
commerce with France alone from twenty-one to seventy-seven 
millions. According to the hope which I expressed last year, our 
expedition is approavhing its termination. I am comiog to an 
understanding with the Emperor Maximilian for fixing the period 
for recalling our troops ; so that the return may be elfected with- 
out compromising the French interests which we have gone 
to defend in that distant country. (Loud cheers.) 

“ North America, after having victoriously issued from a for- 
midable contest, has re-established the old Union and solemaly 
proclaimed the abolition of slavery. France, which forgets no 
noble page in her history, forms sincere wishes for the ay 
of the Great American Republic, and for the maintepance of ami- 
cable relations, now of nearly a century’s duration. The emotion 
produced ia the United States by the presence of the French army . 
on the Mexican territory will subside before the frankness of my 
declarations, The American people will understand that our ex- 
pedition, in which we had invited them to take part, was not op- 
posed to their interests. Two nations, both equally jealous of 
their independence, should avoid any step in which their dignity 
and their honour would be engaged. (Appl ad 


—_——___.>—______ 
No. 2. 
LETTERS TO BROTHER JONATHAN. 
FROM JOHN BULL. 


Dear Jonathan,—For some centuries I got on without ac- 
cumulating a National Debt. By the aid of feudal service, 
Crown Lands,forced loans, benevolences, fines and forfeitures, 
with a rude system of taxation and an occasional squeeze of 
the Jews, I contrived to make both ends meet. The Tudors 
seized upon the Church lands, and the ts, when they 
came back, sold monopolies, peerages, and public offices, and 
took subsidies from France; but when they were driven out 
again, Parliament asserted the power of the purse, and im- 

restraints upon the prerogative. Looking back, I am 
sometimes puzzled by the fact that debt and liberty came in 
together. Macaulay declares that debts were no novelties in 
the olden time, but that it was only the practice of paying 
them that came in with the House of Hanover. If wecould only 
have kept at home, and attended to our own business, we 
might have been prosperous and happy ; but we got involved 
in religious wars, and wars of ambi:ion on the continent, 
taking offence at everything, and were always raising armies, 
sending over expeditions, and fighting by sea and land. The 
“ balance of power” in Europe did for me what your “ Mon- 
roe doctrine” is likely to do for you. By some sort of hocua 
pocus I was always embroiled with ny neighbours, and al- 
thongh it was said, that firat under William of Orange, and 
afterwards under a I did agreat deal of good and 
won a great deal of glory, I must contess that, ~~ all 
the fields of battle and intrigue from this distance of time, I 
am very doubtful whether “ the play was worth the candle, 
and sometimes I shrewdly suspect that I have been a con- 
founded old fool. Jonathan, my friend, don’t you be beguiled 
into trying to regulate the “ nce of power” in America. 
Stick to your own homestead, which is large enough, Heaven 
knows—clear the land, make wealth out of the water power 
—cover the great lakes withjtne producejof your prairies—but 
never bother your head with foreigners, who don't understand 
freedom on your continent any better than they do upon 
this. I have been trying fora century to teach it to them 
over here, and have one interfering, mes, a 
and fighting, to v ittle purpose, 
son tomas sonnation, and have determined to attend to 
my own affairs. On the whole continent of America, outside 
of your settlements and mine, there is no national freedom 
anywhere ; and the mixed races, sprung from ish and 
Portuguese, Africans and Indians, who never had Institu- 
tions before they ot jumbled wgether, seem incapable of 
self-government. You may try to ize, to protect, and 
to teach them, as I have done, but ‘their ways are not our 
ways, nor their thoughts our thoughts :” and you will, or 1 
am much mistaken, get as sick, of spending mosey and 
hard knocks for these people, as I did in puting for the bal- 
ance ot power in Europe. I used to have fellows who 
were ever exclaiming, “Oh dear, Mr. Bull, only sce what 
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those confounded French, or Spaniards, or Russians are do- 
ing. Your dignity has been insulted—your liberties are in 
. What is to become of the balance of power?” And 
then I used to pull out my purse and buckle on my armour, 
and go into a big Sent, pretty much as Don Quixotte went at 
the windmills. By the time I had buried William the Silent, 
Marlboro’, and all their contemporaries, my debt had rolled 
up like a snowball, though that is not a very apt comparison, 
as snow balls melt and national debts never do. 1 would not 
have cared much for the cost, if any great good had been 
done; but, atter my young fellows had fought half over Eu- 
rope, and after I had poured millions of money in the form of 
subsidies, into the pockets of Austrians, Prussians, Dutchmen, 
and Hanoverians, I declare upon my conscience that I can- 
not perceive, looking back _ the results, that I ever did a 
t deal of good, or got value for my money. When hun 
reds of millions bad been strapped upon my back, the conti- 
nent could at any time be disturbed by an ambitious monarch 
—an adventurous soldier—an intriguing churchman—or an 
unscrupulous pretty woman; and as to “the balance of 
power,” it was always bouncing about, like a pea at Ascot 
under the three thimbles. ; 

My next trouble arose out of that confounded rebellion of 
yours ; and by the time the war was over, another £136,000,000 
was added to my debt. Of all the blunders of my long life this 
certainly appears—" much ruminating on those things,” as 
my friend Brougham sometimes says—to have been the great- 
est. A treaty ensuring perpetual peace, and a fair interchange 
of commodities—or a treaty offensive and defensive against 
all the world—would heve bound both countries together for 
centuries under whatever forms of government they preferred, 
and might have been arranged, before blood was shed, in a 
single summer. But my people were arrogant and preeump- 
tuous, andjyours were determined and adroit. oderate 
counsels were rarely given, and few listened when they were. 
Blood was shed—the passions became ungovernable, and we 
had to fight it out; butoh! Jonathan, my boy, when I look 
back upon this dreary period of our family story, it often 
makes me sad. You got all the advantages of this quarrel; 
and I got, in addition to the burthen — my back, all the 
mortification and disgrace besides. It knit your people to- 
gether as a nation—the mutual je in honourable achieve- 
ment kept them together for eighty years in spite of wide 
diffusion over a boundless territory of diversified and often 
conflicting interests, and of the broad lines of demarcation 
everywhere traced by the existence of negro slavery. You 
got beside the naey of the loyalists who were driven out, 
aod hundreds of millions of square miles of fertile 
territory, out of which to carve new States, and into 
which you could attract the —- population of 
Europe. I got beaten by long by feeble 

administrators—shoddy contractors—and corrupt commis- 

saries—to say nothing of the vainglorious and bungling 
commanders by land and sea, and of the fleets and armies 
of the French. I lost my temper first—a good deal of the 
glory and prestige which I have won on other fields—and my 
thirteen Provinces besides. But, Jonathan, my boy, all my 
loeses were oan purchased by what I learnt in that old 
war ; and it by is -y" of wisdom, founded on experi- 
ence—never to [attempt to keep, as unwilling dependencies, 
great countries peopled by the British races, prepared for 
self government and willing to stand alone. Gazing, as I do 
on my great Provinces beside you, on the Australian and 

New Zealand Colonies, founded since our departure, all rich 

in natural resources, practical freedom, and advanced civili- 
* gation, while my heart swells with e at the rapidity with 

which, even w throwing off millions to fill up your West- 
ern Jands and seaboard ci they have been occu and 
improved, my pride can be rye a sense of security 
from the assured conviction that I will never repeat the blun- 
ders of 75. The flory of founding and ogee these great 
communities will be parable from the history of the mo- 
ther country. We shall share their commerce as it expands, 
and do nothing to retard the prosperity in which we partici- 
pate, or to break the spirit of self-reliance that we desire 
should control their future. But when they are ag a for 
epeneanen, and desire it, there will be no more battles of 
Lexington—no more Bunker Hills. 
own to be saluted by the old guns that I shall leave on 
the I cheerfully abandon, and the “ hip-hip- 
hooray” of their uld father John Bull, will roli over the sea 
yrissd—-thould yon lend sob a medium or twe-if cid Gesegs 
you me a um or t 
the Third, George Grenville, and Lord North, were to telegraph 
from the spirit land,“ Well done, old feliow ; never repeat 
the blunders of °75.” 

Of coursé India, Ceylon, and those foreign countries, 
whose people know nothing of self-government, have got to 
be ruled by somebody ; as I, even when I do things with 
the strong hand, am a good natured sort of a despot, I 
to govern these countries till I see what can be made 

. Teaching these foreigners freedom, I fear, is mat- 
hopeless task ; but it I can keep them from cutting 
others’ , from be ee women and drowning old 
le, I me good ; and by teaching them the use 
aphs, steamboats, and scientific taxa- 
ust ually improve. In the meantime, I keep 
clear of robbers, and the coasts clear of pirates, 
merchents and mine can traverse the interior 
the seaports,and your missionaries and mine, 

ithout having their throats cut, can carry the gospel to the 
heathen. Yours, &c., 
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Arrivals from Europe. 


Several steamers have brought us tidings during the week, 
the one of latest date having touched at Londonderry on the 
26th ult.—The Coritinental news supersedes our own in im- 
Portance.—General Prim’s unaccountable military freak has 
ended with his escape into Portugal. No blood has been 
shed; and the hero, who has not added to his laurels, will 
probably soon make his appearance in London, the great ren- 
dezvous of political exiles and fallen chieftains.—The Empe- 
ror Napoleon, in his speech to the assembled French Legisla- 
ture on the 22nd ult., broached the delicate question of 
Mexico. What he said on this point, and on his foreign rela- 
tions generally, we reprint elsewhere. Like almost everything 
official that falls from the Imperial lips, the allusion is obscure 





even whilst significant. It may mean much, or very little— 
speedy withdrawal of his troops from Mexican soil and the 
abandonment of Maximilian to his fate, or a guarded acqui- 
escence in the expressed wishes of the United States, with a 
reservation according to circumstances. An immense amount 
of comment has been lavished upon his Majesty’s expressions, 
in Paris, in London, and around us here; but though the 
subject be fully canvassed, it is not to our thinking clearly 
elucidated. Last week, we did not expect Louis Napoleon to 
cry peccavi. He has not so done. At any rate, he desires to 
conciliate the Great Republic ; and in this he has been more 
successful, for it seems probable at the moment that he will 
be allowed his own time and manner of withdrawing from 
an irksome and thankless positiun. The poor victim in the 
case is the young Emperor here in the West, who can hardly 
know whetlier the continued aid of his patron is more to be 
Gesired or deprecated. 


Parliament was to meet on the Ist, but to be opened by the 
Queen in person, on the 6th inst.—Cabinet Councils, we per- 
ceive, have bee frequent. Three were held @uring the week 
that ended on the 20th ult.,and at the last of them Sir 
Charles Wood made his appearance, for the first time since 
his accident in the hunting-field. Mr. Goschen’s rapid promo- 
tion is said to have caused a flutter of disapproval among 
the Under-Secretaries of State, and other holders of subordi- 
nate offices; and it was even reported that Mr. Layard had 
resigned. Half a loaf, however, is better than no bread ; 
and we do not learn that any of the great offended have really 
thrown up their appointments in disgust. Mr. Goschen’s 
successor, as Vice-President of the Board of Trade, is not yet 
named. The creation of a Ministry of Fine Arts, 
with Lord Granville at the head of it, is mooted. National 
museums and galleries and libraries would properly be 
regulated by such a department; but the rumour requires 
confirmation.—The Queen is said to have offered Lady Pal- 
merston a peerage in her own right, with remainder to her 
son, the Right Hon. W. Cowper. The widow of the late 
Premier has done wisely in declining the offer; he was con- 
tent to identify himself with the House of Commons.—Sir 
Robert Peel, who was always in official scrapes, receives 
more honours than many worthier servants of the Crown. 
He was lately appointed a Grand Cross of the Bath. Now 
we read that her Majesty is to be sponsor for his lately-born 
infant daughter.—Sir Edwin Landseer has been elected 
President of the Royal Academy.—The Fenian trials 
are not over. There are no new arrests of importance.—The 
murrain, we deeply regret, is still on the increase.—The au- 
thorities have detained a vessel in the Thames, said to be de- 
signed for a Chilian privateer.—Gibson, the sculptor, is not 
dead ; hopes are entertained of his recovery. We have men- 
tioned elsewhere that the report was also false, that took 
away from this life the female sharer of Victor Emanuel’s 
domestic life; but we fear it is too true that the Italian King 
has lost his third son, Prince Otho, who bas died at Genoa. 

We came nigh forgetting Parliamentary Reform; and in 
truth, beyond the circle of politicians, nobody cares much 
about it. The great unrepresented still manifest the most 
surprising indifference in regard to it, and not even the popu- 
larity of Tom Hughes, M.P. for Lambeth, can stimulate them 
on the subject. Nevertheless, when the session opens, there 
will be a troublesome defining of positions hereon. Earl 
Russell meantime has been haughtily courteous to a deputa- 
tion of reform-seeking work-men; while as to all-important 
John Bright, Mr. Punch, in his last cartoon, very neatly 
hits off his position. The portly Quaker is on the quarter- 
deck of a ship, speaking-trumpet in hand, and shouting up- 
wards : “ Lower away there, lower away!” He is termed the 
officious passenger; Earl Russell, in uniform, grimly ad- 
dresses him thus: “ Excuse me, friend Bright ; but do you 
command this ship, or do I?” 

P.S. The Cunarder Australasian, of the 28th ult. from 
Queenstown, has arrived, but brings no news of moment. 


The Reciprocity Treaty ; Negotiations Ended. 

For sometime after the Detroit Convention adjourned, the 
interest, which that great gathering of the representatives of 
the commercial classes in all the Northern States and British 
Provinces created in the fate of the Reciprocity Treaty, natu- 
rally declined. A vast deal of valuable information was eli- 
cited by the debates in that Convention, and a great deal of 
ignorance and prejudice was dissipated. Brought face to 
face for the first time in three-fourths of a century, the leading 
men of North America inspired each other with mutual re- 
spect—discussed their commercial relations and interests with 
commendable candour and moderation—and decided, with 
singular unanimity and with a full knowledge that national 
obligations were to be respected, that, upon some basis of 
acknowledged fairness, their commercial relations, on the ex- 
piration of the existing treaty, should be renewed, and the 
great trade which had sprung up within the previous ten 
years should be preservec, with national guarantees for its 
indefinite expansion. 

It was not to be expected that the State Department of this 
country should immediately act upon the decision of that 
Convention. The Secretary of State, in giving the notice to 
the British Government which terminates the existence of 
the Treaty on the 17th of March, acted under a resolution of 
Congress ; and even if personally favourable to the renewal 
of the Treaty, it was hardly to be hoped that he would as- 
sume the responsibilily of renewing it, until the whole sub 
ject had been again reviewed by Congress. Mr. Gladstone 
would not have done this, in the presence of a restraining 





resolution of the House of Commons: nor would a Finance 
Minister in any of the Colonies have run counter to the ex- 
pressed wish of the Legislature in a matter of great import- 
ance. It is true that the theory of this Government makes 
the Secretary of State more directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent, and less directly to the Legislature. But as the Senate 
has a voice potential in the ratification of Treaties, this was a 
ease in which the wishes of its members could not be safely 
disregarded. 

The Executive Government of the United States did all 
that it could reasonably be expected to do, under the circum- 
stances. Weighted with an enormous debt, which compelled 
it to collect a vast revenue by a complicated and onercus sys- 
tem of taxation hastily constructed amidst the perturbations 
of a great civil war, its first duty was to ascertain if the re- 
quired income could not be secured, and some relief be given 
to the industry of the country by a more scientific system of 
taxation. Its next duty was to ascertain to what extent, if 
any, the Reciprocity Treaty—assuming its value had pot been 
over estimated at the Detroit Convention—should be modified 
in view of the changed circumstances of this country, and per- 
haps also of any legislation or fiscal arrangements of the Pro- 
vinces in violation of the spirit of the Treaty, or that were 
not contemplated by the negotiators in 1854. 

These duties naturally devolved upon the Treasury Depart- 
ment; and they have been discharged by Mr. McCulloch with 
singular tact and discretion. Mr. E. H Derby, of Boston,a 
gentleman very familiar with the course of trade between this 
country and the Provinces, was “requested” by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to report upon the Treaty; and the general 
subject of taxation and revenue was referred to three commis- 
sioners, Mr. Dauid A. Wells, of New York, Mr. Stephen Col- 
well, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 8. Snowden Hays, of Lili- 
nois. Whoever desires to understand the general subject of 
internal and external commerce and taxation, on that especial 
branch of trade which was covered by the Reciprocity Treaty, 
should carefully study all the reports that emanated from 
these gentlemen. For the present, we need only say that 
the Revenue Commissioners selected by Mr. McCulloch have 
discharged their high duties, so far as trade with the Provin- 
ces is concerned, in a fair and candid spirit, yielding to no 
petty feelings of irritation, and have discussed the great inter- 
ests of the country in a style and with a fullness of informa- 
tion that does credit tothe Department under which they 
served, 

The British Americans, on their part, following up the 
opinions expressed at Detroit, appointed a Delegation to con- 
vey to the British Minister at Washington their willingness to 
renew the Treaty, or to accept anotber, with such modifica- 
tions as might meet the altered condition of things in this 
country and develop trade on fair terms of reciprocal advan- 
tage. This mission was entrusted to the Finance Minister of 
Canada and to the Postmaster-General, with whom were asso- 
ciated the Attornies-General of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick—Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island not being 
represented. These gentlemen remained about three weeks 
in Washington. When they arrived, the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Seward, was absent; but they were treated wit all 
courtesy and distinction by Mr. McCulloch, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and were placed in communication with the 
Committee on Trade of the House of Representatives, at the 
head of which was Mr. Morrill, a determined opponent of the 
Treaty. With this Committee they had several meet- 
ings, at which the whole subject was discussed at large. 
Very early, we believe, it was apparent that Mr. Morrill con- 
trolled the Committee. The Delegates were informed that no 
Treaty could be negociated, but that the subject might be dis- 
posed of by reciprocal legislation. Though the reason why a 
clumsy mode of dealing with the subject, liable to annual 
alteration, was to be substituted for a permanent arrangement 
for a definite number of years on which merchants and pro- 
ducers could rely, was not very clearly explained, the Colo- 
nial Delegates entered upon the enquiry, assuming that the 
complex and not the simple mode was to be adopted. These 
discussions were continued down to Tuesday last; when the 
very modest terms upon which the Committee were cisposed 
to treat were finally made known to the Delegates, who imme- 
diately closed the negociation, aad left Washington for their 
several Provinces, tarrying yesterday in this city. 

We have not seen the papers which passed between the par- 
ties; nor can we state with accuracy the details of Mr. Mor- 
rill’s proposition. We believe we are right, however, when 
we assert that almost everything coming from the Provinces 
—Wheat, Flour, Catule, Wool, Lumber, Coal, Fish—were to be 
taxed in the United States, and that, in return for the free 
admission into the Provinces of the great staples of this 
country and of the cession of the inshore fisheries around 
5,000 miles of coast, the Committee generously offered to ad- 
mit, duty free, into the United States, Firewood, Gypsum Un- 
ground, Grindstones, and Rags ! 

Now seeing that Gypsum, the guano of the South, was never 
so imperatively required as now to renovate the Southern 
plantations—that the factories and machine shops of this 
country cannot do without Nova Scotian grindstones—and 
that the rags imported would go back in the form of paper, 
which all the maritime Provinces take from New England 
and New York, these were magnani ions! It 
is clear that the Delegates thought so. “To your tents, O 

Israel!” was the very natural response of gentlemen, who 
felt that the proposition could only be treated as a joke or 
an insult, and answered by a prompt return to the bosom 
of their families. 
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Since the above was written, we are led to believe| ofa Mr. McKenna, charged also at the instance of the Span- 
that a difference of opinion exists at Washington on ish Minister or Consul with being an agent of Chili, engaged 
this subject of Reciprocity—as on that of Southern | here in making ready a little squad of torpedo-boats, to be 
reconstruction—between the Executive head of the nation, | shipped to the Pacific'and there employed in the laudable end 
and leading members of the Congressional Committees, of blowing-up the whole fleet of Spain. Notwithstanding the 
who appear to be entirely under the political influences of | alleged patronage of Mr. Gideon Welles, American Secretary 
the hour. Perhaps when it is made generally known that | of the Navy, this improver of naval tactics has been put under 
the Provincial Delegates offered to deepen their chain of| bonds, whence we learn that Mr. Seward’s late visit to the 
Canals at an expense of some $15,000,000 in gold, so that | Governor-General of Havana has mollified the U.S. antipathy 
any vessel navigating the upper Lakes could pass through | to the Dons, and has given occasion for a still more marked 
them to the ocean, the great North West will have a word to| parade of the strictest neutral practice. Yet we cannot help 
say in the matter. It was that great and growing section of | suspecting that this zealous display of recognized obligations 
the Union, which came forward at the critical moment in| is meant as a hit at Great Britain, the Alabama claims being 
the late struggle, and, sweeping down the Mississippi river, | by no means thrust aside for ever by Lord Clarendon cutting 
declared that “its waters must be free.” This section requires | short the correspondence. It is difficult, otherwise, to recon- 
the St. Lawrence in summer quite as much as the Mississippi | cile this new-born zeal, with the clamour of good-wishes that 
in winter, and may yet say to the small cotérie of Eastern | attended the dispatch of another amiable gentleman hence to 
manufacturers, now controlling the legislature at Washing-| Europe, during our war with Russia, his mission being to 
ton, that ‘an arrangement must be made with the British | blow-up similarly, by means of torpedoes, the combined fleets 
Provinces on terms of equity.” Meantime, however, the| of France and Great Britain. 
temper of the Provinces—so fur as we can judge—is rapidly | If, however, we are wrong in the belief that these sudden 
changing; and another year may find them meeting the/enightenments and honourable proceedings on behalf of out- 
United States with mutually hostile commercial legislation: | raged neutrality are addressed quite as much to England as 
while the greatest facilities will be offered for direct trade | to Spain—if the glorification of the press hereon be only a fair 
with all Europe. Even now few regrets are expressed over | comment on laudable endeavours—we may be permitted to 
the failure of the late negotiations. wish that the authorities in general were actuated with the 

Semeiem, same stern sense of duty. bey 4 4 — at the a 
€) that | Of the night, here in the city of New York, a policeman stop- 
a. hey — sok oe ee had | ped a suspicious-looking individual in a by-street, driving a 
called upon the Legislature to made provisions for compel- | W88g0" loaded with boxes. The driver's sie gre — 
ling the attendance of witneeses before the royal Commis-|*#lisfactory; he was arrested, and the matter brought to tho 
sioners, and to facilitate in other ways the enquiry that is pend- | tention of the Superintendent of Police, inasmuch as the 
ing. The Assembly, after much animated discussion, in the load consisted of military og ge and clothing. Was 
course of which Mr. Gordon’s death was stigmatized, con- this, ton, a Chilian enterprize? By no means. Ontenal 
curred by a vote of sixteen to eight—It is clear that the | O'Mahony, President of the Irish Republic, just dropped “a 
temporary suspension of Governor Eyre, and the proceedings bit of a note” to the official guardians of the peace, stating that 
instituted, have had their effect in the Colonies, The abject | the goods were his property, and presto they were released 
submissiveness of the chastised negro is removed, and in| from seizure. So you see, an argument can be turned against 
some districts he declines to work, imagining, in the fullness | U8 Britishers by a strict interpretation of international law, or 
of his little intellect, that the Imperial government is devoted | 82 injury done us by a loose one! 
to his interests. . _ 

At home, the publication of a report of the court-martial Truth from a Fenian —Is Canada to be Invaded ? 
that condemned Mr. Gordon has revived public feeling, and| The daily journals report a large meeting of the Irish Re- 
made more bitter and more numerous the denunciators of} publicans, in Jersey City, on Tuesday evening last. Present 

Governor Eyre—Some uneasiness was felt regarding the | among the speech-makers was a Mr. P. A, Collins, of Boston ; 
safety of the W. I. mail-steamer Atrato, having on board Mr. and it is for the purpose of noting a remark falling from him, 
Russell Gurney, Mr. Maule, and several newspaper cor- | that we trouble our readers with on allusion to the assem: 
respondens and lawyers, attracted to the spot on which all | blage. If the grammar of this Mr. Collins be not admirable, 
eyes will soon be rivetted. She sailed from Southampton at | his candour is rare. He set the truth before his audience, 
the height of the terrific gales, in which the London and many and we are glad to find in ita confirmation of our views. 
another vessel was lost. “They must”—so runs the report—* set to work practically ; 
they should define their position, and say whether they were 
The Loss of H. M.S. “ Bulldog.” for Ireland or against her. They did not want so much for 

It was briefly chronicled among our naval items of last | soldiers as for money.” Precisely.so. The military talk is all 
week, on the faith of a telegraphic report, that Captain Wake, | rubbish. It is the financial pressure that must be brought to 
who lost her Majesty’s ship Lulideg, 16, at Cape Haytien in| bear. Put on the screw, Mr. Collins, by all means. The more 
October, had been sentenced by Court Martial to be dismissed | you extort from your brethren and sisters now, the more 
the service. The mail, subsequently received, showed the re-| surely do you postpone to a very vague future all trouble 
port to have been erroneous. It was from his ship, and not| from this ridiculous source. The voice of the impoverished 
from the Queen’s service, that Captain Wake was dismissed | Biddies will presently make the very stones cry out. 
with a severe reprimand ; but inasmuch as he had himself} Whether the great Colonel O’Mahony was equally candid, 
previously dismissed his ship to the winds of Heaven by/| on the same occasion, we will not undertake to decide. He 
jorce of gunpowder, it cannot be said that the sentence was | denounced, it is true, the idea of turning the Fenian arms 
excessively hard to bear. For the award, such as it was, the | against the Colonists across the Border, and much preterred— 
grounds assigned by the Court were negligence in running|in speech—to “grapple with the British tyrant directly.” 



















ashore, insufficient exertions to get off, and the premature | Nay, he even deprecated the idea of the Fenians themselves _ 
“becoming tyrants and robbers by waging war against a 


destruction of the vessel. The acting-master was also repri- 
manded ; and two lieutenants were found to have committed | friendly people, as in Canada.” 

an error of judgment, in counselling the voluntaryjdemolition.| Very good; but was this the truth, or was it meant for a 
Otherwise, the conduct of officers and ¢rew was pronounced | blind ? 
seamanlike and creditable under trying circumstances. 


The provoking part of the affair lies herein: the Court| 4 js al very fine to cite, week by week, pleasant stories 
limited itself to a purely nautical view of the transaction, and illustrating the goodly and the pleasant things that abound in 
neither blamed nor exonerated Captain Wake, for his interte- the United Kingdom. Sketched by master hands, they have 
rence and his subsequent proceedings. Perhaps it lay beyond an indefinable charm,” serving at once to tickle the literary 
their province to determine on the international point in- palate and to minister to national self-complacency. The 
volved ; yet the Court was composed of officers, who may splendours of Alnwick or Burleigh—the multitudinous gather- 
individually have to determine just such delicate and difficult ings on Epsom Downs—a lively debate on a House-of- 


questions at one or more periods of their professional career. Commons field-night—engineering difficulties overcome—the 
Was it right, then, that naval Captains should glean from this academic, the scientific, the charitable institutions—the 
enquiry no information as to the approval or disapproval, by dignified order of public life and the refined grace that pre- 
the Government, of their brother-seaman’s doings at Cape vails in many a domestic circle—which of these themes, what 
Haytien? He explained these fully in his statement at the | ,inqreq themes, have not been often and most artistically 
opening of the case; but, as we say, they were passed sv) |, .n4ied? But it were to convey a very erroneous estimate of 
silentio, save asiregarded the shoal and the blowing-up; and | tne jand of our affections, were we studiously and systemali- 
so, Captaius may grope their way hereafter, as best they may, | caliy to reject the reverse of the medal. It is true that records of 
to glory or a court-martial, left in the dark by their em- crime and pictures of suffering—poisonings and shipwrecks 
ployers or proper advisers. Having ourselves no responsibility and colliery explosions and cattle-plagues—find occasional 
in the matter, we shall not hesitate to express our opinion. place in our columns, side by side with more agreeable and 
Captain Wake was certainly not justified in “ protecting” 0 | lengthier recitals; still, we say, the glory and the grandeur 
English vessel chartered by a belligerent, nor in bombarding | 5 ant to be the rule, the drawbacks being only the excep- 
forts because he was not himself permitted to land, and was) tion It was therefore mainly from a sense of duty, that we 
perhaps himself treated with some contumely. We think, inserted in last week’s Albion the first portion of a narrative 
however, that the violation of the British Consulate at Cape bearing the title with which these remarks are headed; and 
Haytien put him in the right, and takes off the bare from we trust that no fastidious reader has been deterred from a 
the castigation which he inflicted. At any rate, if somewhat though perusal of it by the ghastliness and unsavouriness 
touchy, in his dealings with coloured rebels, there can be no of its — The ee - sere to-day, and will be 
doubt that the Captain is the right sort of man for s quarter-| oociuded in our next issue ; and the more your mind recoils 
deck in war time. from the leprous horror of the scene, the more desirable it is 
Torpedoes and Accoutrements ; A Nice Distinction. that you should study it closely, and ask how it is possible 

To the seizure of the Meteor by the U. 8. Marshal, recorded | that in civilized and Christian England such physical pau- 
in our columns of the 27th ult-, may now be added the arrest | perism and moral degradation can exist. We should indeed 





A Night in a Work-House. 


profoundly despair, if the habit of self-laudation were speci- 
ally a characteristic of our countrymen. Happily it is not; 
and if this hideous exposure has evoked a sense of shame, 
there are signs that this will be immediately followed by 
earnest efforts at the reformation of such abuses. The great 

metropolis indeed stood aghast at the contiguity of opulence 

and squalor, of respectability and debasement; but while 

clubs and coteries were guessing at the authorship of the reve- 

lation, midnight saw Sir George Grey, the Secretary for the 

Home Department, a “casual” applicant for admission at a 

Work-House in another part of the town where his visit 
was not expected, and where, we are glad to add, he found 

some regard for comfort and decency. 

Who wrote this account? Who volunteered an entry into 
the Pandemonium described? Who showed more pluck 
than is requisite for facing a foe on a battle-field? This is 
the question that agitates the dilettanti, while philanthropists 
ponder on the subject itself. Some say it was Anthony Trol- 
lope ; others Jay it upon Charles Dickens, or Lord Milton not 
unknown in the Rocky Mountains, or Evelyn Ashley whilom 
Private Secretary to Lord Palmerston, or Tom Hughes once 
of Rugby and Oxford and nowa Parliament-man. More gene- 
ral rumour, pe rhaps, attributes the adventure to a Mr. Green 

wood, whose brother edits the Pall Mall Gazette. For our own 
part, though compelled to put faith in the terrific disclosure, we 
are by no means certain that the graphic writer personally 
underwent the ordeal that he has made so vivid. A peep 
through the door by connivance of the custodian, and fami- 
liarity with low life, might have suggested to a lively imagi- 
nation this horribly fascinating tale ; so that it may, after all, 
have been written without actual experience. 








DOrama. 


Mr. J. W. Wallack’s personation of King James the Fifth, in 
the familiar and romantic old play of “The King of the Com- 
mons”—produced at Wallack’s last Tuesday evening—is worthy 
of cordial recognition as a work of art. The play itself drags 
somewhat, although constructed skillfully, and written in a sim- 
ple and forcible style. But the character of Scotland’s noblest 
monarch is delineated, throughout its various scenes of adven 
ture, love, and heroism, in colours alike bold and truthful and 
pleasant. A man to be loved and trusted—a brave, honest, just, 
tender-bearted, gencrous man was this James Stuart. As such he is 
depicted in the verse of the Rev. James White, and as such he is 
represented, with deepest sympathy and winning naturalness and 
grace, by Mr. Wallack. Every one knows the story of the play— 
that James’s nobles had ane to betray him, that the 
king received intelligence of the plot, and, in the dis- 

ise of a simple yeoman, contrived to possess him- 
self of full information as to its details, whereby, in 
the end, he was able to defeat it, not by severity alone, 
but by magnanimous forgiveness. And the story further 
goes, that, in the course of his wanderings, the generous mon- 
arch made the acquaintance ofa pair of sorrowing lovers, who were 
toiling along the rough course of true love, and that he was final- 
ly able to restore them to happi pl t story, gentle 
and pure in senti t, and expressive of a noble ideal of charac- 
ter and life! Hence the value and enduring quality of the play, 
which only requires, for the better enjoyment of those who 
witness its representation, to be a little shortened. It will be 
acted again to-night, at Wallack’s, and I hope every reader of 
these lines willgo and see it. Mf. Waliack has made a thorough 
study of the character of King James, and he portrays it admi- 
rably well. His biuff, neue manner, which is yet full of dignity 
and grace, harmonizes entirely with the King’s nature. In the 
touching scene with Seyton and the Archbishop, in act fourth, he 
expresses with pathos and overwhelming emotion the 
struggle in the s heart between the promptings of justice 
and of friendship. is no defect in this piece of acting. Mr. 
Wallack’s style is quite his own ; and appreciative criticism can- 
not fail to rank him among the very few actors, now upon the 
stage, who make art the servant and interpreter of Nature. 

e lesser parts in “ The 4 the Commons” have been well 
cast and are well acted. Mr. k Smith is particularly happ, in 
the character of Laird Small. Mr. Ringgold, a young and stu bes 
actor, who has wade much progress of late, is 


. 








es ally success- 
as Malcolm Young. Miss Henriques plays Madeleine Weir, in 


very graceful manner, 
Two other features of local entertainment demand a word of 
— Am burlesque of the Irish drama of “ Arrah-na- 

‘ogue’’ has been produced at Miss Lucy Rushton’s New York 
Theatre, and a new farce, of British origin, bas been acted at the 
Olympic. The former is entitled ‘‘ Between You and Me and the 
Post.” The latter is entitled “‘ Who Killed Cock Robin?” Mr. 
James —- is the author of the burlesque—a talented 
writer, skilled also inthe business of the stage. His work, in 
this instance, has been well done. His burlesque is written in a 
smooth and flowing style, and it ea | cleverly travestics the lead- 
ing features of the original drama. [ts musical interludes, too, 
are appropriate and pleasing. The music, | belicve, was arran, 
by the late, and much-lamented orchestral leader, Mr. John P. 
Cooke, whose daughter, Miss Rosa Cooke, sustains, with great 
success, the principal part in the burlesque—that of Arrah. This 
style of entertainment is well suited to Miss Lucy Rushton’s New 
York Theatre, and that establishment appears to prosper*under 
this new incentive to success. Prosperity likewise attends the 
Ol ic. **Who Killed Cock Robin?” is a farce, in two acts, 
brim of life and laughter. Mr. E. L. Davenport and Mrs. 
Wood appear in it, and also in Jerrold’s “ Biack-Eyed Susan,” 
which latter piece has been revived here, with new and ad- 
mirable scenery. Mr. Davenport's William has been reviewed 
at length in this column, by the present writer, who, therefore, 
need only reiterate the admiration already expressed for a per- 
sonation which is manly, and pathetic, and worthy of the artist. 

A new actor will a  B r atthe yo amg George 
Fawcett Rowe—who will play Sir Charles Coldstream, in “ Used 
Up,” and will also act in the burlesque of ‘‘Uinderella.” Mr. 
Rowe has won critical and popalar favour in England and in Aus- 
tralia, and is said to be an excellent actor. Otber novelties are 

romised. Miss Bateman, at Niblo’s, is to play Bianca and Pau 
ine. Mr Frank Drew, at Wood's, is to enact Rip Van Winkle, 
“ The Man In the Iron Mask” is to be revived at Wallack’s, on 
Tuesday evening, when Mr. J. W. Wallack will have a Benefit. 
MERCUTIO. 


Hacts and HFancies. 


Is the era of Alchemists coming upon the civilized world 

n? M. Frantz, a metallurgist,and M. Henri Faure, editor 
of the France Médicale, have just announced to the learned 
world that they have discovered a method for transmuting sil- 
ver, copper, and mercury into gold, “ which,” they say, “are 
only one and the same metal in different dynamic states.” —— 
During the recent cold snap, horses and sleighs crossed the 
Gat of Canso on the ice. Such an occurrence is not within 











the memory of the “ oldest inhabitant.” ——The Queen 
has presented a silver idol of the late Prince Consort, clad in 
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armour like Christian in the Pilgrim’s Progress,to Prince Wil” 
liam, the eldest son of the Princess Royal, as well as to Prince 
Albert Victor, the eldest son of the Prince of Wal 
The wife of a Bristol physician has paesed the examination 
to her admission into the profession of medicine, and 

now assists her husband in his practice. “ Nimrod,” 
the hunting correspondent of the Leicester Journal, says : “ It 
is rumoured that the Prince of Wales is expected at Belvoir 
about the time of the Croxton Park races; if so, H. R. H. will 
try his hand across Leicestershire, and no doubt maintain the 
character for horsemanship he bas earned in other less sport- 
ing counties.”-———_ So soon as the “ prize” case relating to 
the Banda and Kirwee booty is oa of, Dr. Lushington 
will retire from the bench. Dr. Lushington is in his 91st year, 
having been born in 1775, and is the oldest judge on the bench. 
The right hon. gentleman was appointed judge of the Admi- 
ralty Court in 1838. -----——Messrs. Samuda, whose dock- 
yard is in the Thames, have obtained the contract for a Prus- 
sian cuirassed frigate. The ship is to cost 1,446,000 thalers, 
without reckoning the cannon. It is to be completed in two 
ears. ——Professor Sir James Y. Simpson, who was 80 
Jatel honoured with a Baronetcy, has suffered a severe do- 
mestic bereavement in the death of his eldest son, Dr. David 
James Simpson, a young man of 25, possessed of considerable 
ability. — Miss Laura Harris has been engaged for the 
Italian Opera season at Madrid. —— The Chinese curi- 
osities of the late Duc de Morny, collected by M. de Montigny, 
formerly French Minister in China, have produced 150,000 
francs at the end of a sale that lasted eight days. —The 
death of the Countess Rosina Millefiori, after having gone the 
rounds of the European press, with many circumstantial de- 
tails, turns out to have falsely reported. She appeared lately 
at an operatic performance.—— M. Gaudin, the eminent 
French chemist, has recently made a valuable discovery in the 
manufacture of iron. He finds that gee to it, when in 
a state of fusion, peroxide of manganese and phosphate of 
iron, a degree of excessive hardness is acquired, which makes 
the metal especially valuable when used in machinery. 
Advices from Cannes state that the health of Madame Lind- 
Goldschmidt bas improved since her residence in that place. 
The genial climate bas effected such an improvement, 
that she has taken a villa there to the ot May.—— 
Niagara River is now frozen over to within a few rods of the 
bridge. It has not been frozen at this point for more than 
half a centery.—— The office of Director of the Na- 
tional Gallery, vacant by the death of Sir Charles East- 
lake, will not be filled up until the Government has reconsi- 
dered the provisions now in force for the management of that 
institution. Lord Crewe intends to rebuild Crewe 
Hall, and probably in its former style———--——Grrisi and 
Mario are said to be engaged for the ensuing season at H. M. 
Theatre in London. What a dearth of vocal ability there 
must be in these days———-—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales have been visiting, or are about to visit, the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, at Trentham, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
It is said that a pension of £300 per annum has been granted 
to the widow of Sir Charles Eastlake.————The Maharajah 
Jung Bahadoor (says a Calcutta corr ndent) after making 
his brothers respectively Minister and Commander-in-Chief 
in Nepaul, has resolved not to go to England, since the Go- 
vernor-General will not allow him to take 150 of a retinue 
with him. Had he been allowed, London would have seen a 
sight which would bave far surpassed the Lord Mayor’s show 
and arrested all traffic in the streets, The Maharajah will, I 
hope, next year condescend to go with less state, for he is 
anxious to send his sons to an English school, and to defy the 
orthodox, who say that by his Romer visit he broke caste, 
— Prince Napoleon definitély declines to be a mem- 
ber of the Commission of the Universal Exhibition in Paris, 
in 1867. Perhaps the Emperor will read his cousin a lesson, 
by taking part in it himself.—_————A gold cross and chain 
have been dug up at Clare Castle, Suffolk, supposed to be the 
one presented originally to Tewkesbury Abbey in 1235, and 
alleged to contain portions of the flesh, blood, bones, and 
hairs of certain saints, a part of the beam to which our Lord’s 
cross was fastened, and a piece of stone from Mount Calvary. 
Mr. Goschen made a neat speech lately at a id 

dinner, given by the Lord Mayor of London. He said, in al- 
lusion to bis definite choice of politics as a profession, that as 
a merchant he had committed suicide, but he hoped under ex- 
tenuating cireumstance:. The Dr. Petrie, whose death 
is announced in anotber column, held a high rank in the lite- 
rary world. He was Vice-President of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, and ex-President of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
and was known as a large contributor to the antiquarian 
literature of England. He was also head of the historical de- 
partment of the Ordnance Survey for many years, du- 
ting which time he collected a great variety of im- 
portant and interesting materials relating to what 
may be called the middle ages of Ireland. 
An English paper states that the company ‘or constructing 
the proposed railway across Mont Cenis will be brought out 
soon, with a capital of £375,000. The Duke of Sutherland, 
it is said, will be chairman, and Mr. Brunlees, engineer. 
Mr. Lloyd Garrison’s paper, the Liberator, which was re- 
cently discontinued, had lived for 85 years ——-——T ere is 
no end to revolutions, An Alexandria letter reports a monk- 
ish rebellion on Mount Sinai. It appears that Archbishop 
Cyrille, of the convent of St. Catherine, having given some 
cause of offence to his monks, they mutinied in a body, seized 
his grace, and shut him up in the black hole of the convent. 
News of the affair having been sent by an adherent of the 
archbisbop to Cairo, the Viceroy has despatched a compan 
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of troops to effect the release of the prelate, and restore his 
authority in the convent. —The Europe, of Frankfort, 
passes an odd compliment on Lord Russell, and gives him 
queer encouragement. It says to him and Mr. Bright— 
* Courage, you old champions of democracy! Take another 
step forward, and if you fall under the blows of your foes, 
you cannot do better !’-—-—-—The late General Charretie 
had a wonderful memory. It is positively averred that once, 
fora bet, he learned the Morning Post of a particular day, and 
repeated every word of it, including advertisements. 

he Aeronautical Society of Great Britain has just been es- 
tablished, the Duke of Argyll president, and the Duke of 
Satherland and Lord Grosvenor vice-presidents. Among the 
members of the council are Sir UO. Bright, M. P., Mr. W. Fair- 
bairn, of Manchester, Dr. Hugh Drummond, and Mr. Glaisber. 
——A paragraph from a letter of a friend of Gibson, the sculp- 
tor, tells us, (‘he Atheneum) that he bas left 28,0002. to the Royal 
Academy, which 1s to fi!] two balls with casts from his works. 
‘The remainder of his money go»s to his brother in Lancashire. 
Ramour has had it, that an American female sculptor, long 
resident in Rome, and a protegée of Gibson, was to inherit his 
large fortune. —A member of Congress, Mr. Anderson, 
of Missouri, has introduced a constitutional amen iment, to 
o—_, the name of the government from “ the United States” 
to “ America. 
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t at fires. The Madrid Gazette publishes 
a decree signed by the Queen, authorising the King Consort 
to confer on the child, to which she is about to give birth, the 
Grand Crosses of the Orders of the Golden Fleece, Isabella 
the Catholic, and St. John of Jerusalem, if a boy; and the 
bandeau of the Noble Ladies of Queen Marie Louise, if a girl. 
This is counting a chicken before it is hatched————— 
A shrewd confectioner in a provincial town has taught 
his parrot to say “pretty creature” to every lady who 
enters his store. His custom is rapidly i ing. 
The bookseller Mame asked the Grand Chamberlain for leave 
to present the illustrated Bible of Doré for Louis Napoleon’s 
acceptance; but the Emperor insisted un Doré himself being 
the medium of ita presentation. He received the artist most 
cordially ——_——Mr. Woolley, Bishop of Sydney, N. 8. W., 
who perished in the Zondon, had been for many years an 
esteemed resident of that Colony——-——-Madame Ancelot 
whose daughter married the eminent barrister, Lachaud, ex- 
claimed once to a friend: “I am the happiest mother in 
France. I have a son-in-law of whom every one talks, and a 
daughter of whom no person has ever made a remark.” 
A new idea has been promulgated, in London, and finds fa- 











tablishment is talked of. There is one now in this city. 
All Horace Vernet’s, and his son-in-law Delaroche’s, snuff- 
boxes have been presented to the Louvre, where they will be 
exhibited.——_——-On Twelfth Day, the 6th of January, at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, at noon, the offering was made in 
the Queen’s name, on the altar, of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, commemorative of a similar offering 1870 years ago 
by the “wise men of the Kast.” —- The Earl of Dudley 
has given £5,000 towards the purchase of the Arboretum 
pleasure grounds, Worcester, in order that they may become 
the property of the city. 


——__>__ _- 


Obituary. 


GENERAL Sr J. F. Love, G. C. B.—This veteran officer, 
Colonel of the 48rd Light Infantry, died in London, on the 
13th ult. He served with the 52nd Regt. in the expedition to 
Sweden, under Sir John Moore, and afterwards in Portugal 
and Spaio, including the advance icto Spain, retreat to and 
battle ot Corunna; in the Peninsular, with the Light Division, 
including the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, and all the affairs 
and battles in which the Light Division too a part up to 1812; 
during the campaign in Holland under Lord Lynedoch, and 
the bombardment of Antwerp; in the several affairs before 
New Orleans, and in the attack on that place, on which occa- 
sion he had two horses shot under him, and was slightly 
wounded in the arm by a rifle ball. He served also in the 
campaign of 1815, and received four severe wounds at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, when the 52nd charged the French Imperial 
Guards. When Lieut. Col. in command at Cardiff, he marched 
with less than 100 men into Pristo! during the riots in October 
1831 ; was British resident at Zante from 1835 to 1838, whence 
he sy to Canada to command a division during the re- 
bellion ; was employed during the Chartist aad Rebecca riots 
in Wales; was Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey from 1851 to 
1857; for a short time he commanded the camp at Shornecliffe, 
and was then appointed Insp.-Gen. of Infantry. 








Sir Joun Macarecor.— We regret to announce the de- 
cease, at Ryde, 1. W., of Sir John Macgregor, M.D., K.C.B., 
late Inspector-General Army Hospitals, and Honorary Phy- 
sician to the Queen, in his 75th year. He served in the ex- 
ition to Walcheren in 1809; in the Peninsula in Lord 
ill’s division, from 1811 to 1813; at the siege of Badajoz 
and retreat from Burgos ; in Lower and in Upper Scinde, in 
1841 ani 1842; was at Ghuznee, and in many other affairs in- 
cluding the battle of Maharajpore ; was senior medical officer 
in the Kandian provinces during the rebellion in 1848 ; serv- 
ed as principal medical officer in N.W. Provinces of Bengal 
during the mutiny in 1857-58, and was present at the siege 
and storm of Delhi, and capture of Luckno w. 


Mas.-Gen. CHARRETIE.—Major-Gen. T. Charrettie, former- 
ly of the 2nd Life Guards, and one of the oldest of the few re- 
maining Peninsular officers, died in London on the 12th ult. 
His first commission bore date nearly 60 years since, and his 
services were very distinguished. He was at the memorable 
mutiny at Vellore, in 1806, when nearly the whole of the offi- 
cers and men of the 69th Regiment were murdered in their 
barracks. Subsequently he served in the Peninsula from 
1812 with the 2nd Life Guards, and was present at the battle 
of Vittoria, Pampeluna, and Toulouse, and «t various engage- 
ments until the close of the campaign in 1814. He was for- 
merly a leader in sporting and fashionable circles. 


Tur Marquis Massrwo D’Azecii0.—We recorded the 
death of this statesman and scholar in the Albion of last week. 
He was born in Turin in 1800, was of an ancient Piedmontese 
family. At the age of fourteen he showed the door to his 
first master, an ecclesiastic, for venturing to treat him harsh- 
ly. For this he was excommunicated, and it was a long time 
before he could make his peace with his family and the 
church. He devoted himself with great ardour to music and 
painting at a very early age, and in the latter branch of the 
arts specimens of his pencil are to be seen in the galleries of 
the Louvre and of Turin. In obedience to his father he en- 
tered the military service as an officer in the Piedmontese 
cavalry ; but his heart was in the arts, and an iilness, induced 
by severe study, caused him to leave the army. He studied 


¥ |ia Rome for eight years as an artist. He returned to Turin 


in 1829. The year following he went to Milan, where paint- 
ing was in a flourishing state, and here he became acquaint- 
ed with Manzoni, and married his daughter. It was under 
the influence of Manzoni that Azeglio devoted bimself to lit- 
erature, and produced his story of “Ettore Fieramosca” 
(1833), a work inspired by the purest patriotism, and which 
was hailed in Italy with great enthusiasm. A second novel, 
“ Niccolo di Luppi” (1841), had an equal saccess. From this 
time M. d’Azeglio was regarded as one of the first representa- 
tives of Italian nationality ; and, deserting his favourite stu- 
dies, he became an active propagandist of the political views 
which led to the revolution of 1848, but never was a member 
of any conspiracy. When the insurrections of Rimini and the 
Romagna broke out, he published his celebrated work, “ The 
Last Events in the Romagna,” wherein, while blaming the 
insurrection, he attacked the Government of the Pope, and 
demonstrated the necessity of a national policy. the 
revolution of 1848 he supported measures relating to the free- 


‘| dom of the press, the reform of the pecy, emancipation of 
: adi . he 


the Jews, &c. Under Victor Emanu was named Pre- 
sident of the Council of Ministers, 11th of May, 1849. In 1852 
he was replaced by Cavour, and had since taken no active 
part in politics. 


— 


At Bromley, General Lautoar, C.B., K.H., Colonel of the 8rd 





ussars, He served through the Peninsula war; and sueceeded, 
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at the Battle of Waterloo, to the eommand of the 23rd Light 
~_ ey Veytanx, Canton de Vaud, A. J. Scott, Professor 
of Moral and Mental ilosophy and of English Literature at 
Owens’ College, Manchester. Capt. Hamilton, late 12th Lancers, 
—At Munich, the Rev. W. Chave, British Chaplain.—At Brittas 
Castle, J. Grogan, Eseq., Surgeon-Major 4th Dragoon Guards.—At 
Chatham, J. B. Jardine, Esq., Staff Assist.-Surgeon —At Stokes 
Croft, Bristol, Capt. Grimshaw, R.N.—At South Penge-park, 
Surrey, H. Sheppard Smyth, Esq., late of H.M. Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms.—At Bayswater, W. Wainman, Esq., formerly 
Captain 34 = Buffs). —Found dead in his chair in camp at 
the Curragh, Lt. Caulfield, 3rd Buffs He was a near relative o} 
the Warl of Charlemont, and was only 22 —In London, Mr. J. W. 
G. Travers, a very eminent surgeon.—At his residence in_the 
Township of Otonabec, Petersborough, C. W., Commander Elm. 
hirst, R.N. He was a midshipman in the Africa at Trafalgar, and 
was wounded in the action.—At Boston, aged 95, Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Green. She was a daughter of John Singleton Copley, the 
celebrated painter, and a sister of the late Lord Lyndhurst.—In 
London, the distinguished Polish exile, General Count Zamoyski, 
He had been the owner of vast estates in Poland.—In Dublin, Dr. 
Petrie, the eminent Irish antiqnarian.—At Berlin, Herr Rudolph 
von Auerswald, the head of the late Liberal Prussian Ministry, 
which held office during the first and more popular period of 
the present reign.—Drowned in the Zondon steamer, Mr. G. 
arry Palmer, editor of the Law Magazine and Review, and 
secretary of the jurisprudence department of the Social Science 
Association. His health had given way to the pressure of harp 
work, and his physicians advised a voyage to Melbourne.—Wm. 
Harvey, the last living pupil of Thomas Bewick, the famous 
wood-engraver of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, died lately at Richmond, 
near London. Thetwo works which have made his name best 
known are Lane’s “Arabian Nights” and Charles Knight's 
“Pictorial Shakspeare.”’—On board the Isis, at Sierra Leone, 
Commander Blakiston, R.N., recently arrived there te take com- 
mand of a gun-boat.—At Cobbam, Surrey, Capt. John Moore, 
R.N., C.B., A.D.C. to the Queen.—At Pera, Horace Johnston, 
Esq., Second Sec of Embassy at Constantinople.—Suddenly, 
Dr. Peter Mackenzie, one of the oldest physicians practising in 
Live: .—At East London, British Kaffraria, hie Excellency 
Colonel John Maclean, C. B., Lieut.-Governor of Natal.—At Sierra 
Leone, G. E. Wright, MD.. Assist.-Surg. of H.M.S Jattlesnake — 
At sea, on voyage trom New Zealand, Capt. Toker, late 65th 
Regt.—At Stoke, Devonport, Lieut.-Col. Henshaw Russell, 
formerly of 97th Regt. 


Appotutments. 


Lord Augustus Loftus, now H. M. Minister to the King of 
Bavaria, to be Ambassador to the King ot Prussia.—Sir Henry F. 
Howard, now Minister to the King of Hanover, to be Minister to 
the King of Bavaria.—Sir Charles L Wyke to be Minister to the 
King of Hanover.—Mistake wT gazettes are rectified in 
that of Jan. 16. G.B. Mathew, Eeq., is reappointed H. M. Minister 
tothe Central American Republics, and Kobert Bunch, Esq., is *D 
pointed H, M. Chargé d’Affaires and. Consul General to the U. B. 
ot Columbia.—H. Ernest Bulwer, Esq., to be Receiver-General 
for Trinidad.—The Hon. Henry Edwards to be an Attaché at the 
Foreign-office.—A Baronetcy has been conferred on Mr., now Sir 
Dominic Corrigan, the head of the medical profession in Ireland. 








Army. 


The Army and Navy Gazette still anticipates reduction : 
“Two companies will be at once taken off each battalion of 
infantry at home or returning home, and fifty battalions will 
be thus affected. A hundred captains will be placed on half- 

y, but we understand that this number will be somewhat 
| a by the ting of a certain number of unattached 
majorities and lieut.-colonelcies to senior officers, whose 
places will be filled by the superfluous captains, the sum 
realised being carried to the Reserve Fund,out of which it 
can be again taken to diminish the half-pay list. The sub- 
alterns will remain in their regiments as supernumersries 
until absorbed.” The cav will not be reduced.——Briga- 
dier Gen. Nelson has retu to Jamaica, in consequence of 
the Commission issued.——The head-quartors of the 65th 
Regt. have arrived at Plymouth, from New Zealand.— 
Lt.-Col. Beaumont, Scots Fusilier Guards, is about to retire 
from the service.——Desertions from the U.S. Army are 
very frequent just now,and have been noticed in official 
quarters. _ 

Lieut-Gen Hankey is appd to the Colcy of the Srd Hussars. — 
Lieut-Gen Lord Templetown gives up command of the Western 
District in April, and, it is believed, will be succeeded by Major- 
Gen the Hon Alex Gordon, now at the Curragh —Lt-Col Alex 
Elliot. ADC to Lt-Gen Bir J Scarlett, has been appd Inspector of 
Volunteers for the 6th District Head-quarter, Ashton-on-Clum, 
Salop, v Lt-Col Manners, whose term of serv has exp.—By the 
deaths of Gens Lantour and Sir F Love, Lt-Gens the Hon 8ir 
E Cust and F I Davies become Gens ; Maj-Gens F Johnston and 
Sir E Macarthur become Lt-Gens; Cols E C Fletcher, E Bago 
J Seargill, and 8 Tryop have rank as Maj-Gens ; Cols R Lewis an 
T Williams same on fixed estab; and Majors C M Green and 
N Steevens become Lt.Cols. 


Navy. 


More Prrares rx Cutwa.—The overland mail brings in- 
telligence of a severe engagement of H. M. guuboat Grass- 
hopper, Lieut. Morant, with pirates, near Port Matheson, the 
fight lasting between two and three hours. It appears from 
the report in circulation in Amoy that she fell in with no 
less than eight heavily-armed craft off Rogues Point, and 
met with very determined resistance, one shot piercing the 
gunboat’s quarter, and wounding several men ; seven or eight 
shells were fired into one junk before she blew up. The 
Grasshopper, at the termination of the engagement, how- 
ever, proved to have had the best of it, as she sank four, 
and managed to capture another which she towed to Amoy. 
She also took seventeen prisoners she had captured to Amoy, 
and delivered them to the authorities. None of her crew 
were badly wounded.— English paper, Jan. 18. 





Reference is made editorially, elsewhere, to the case of 
Capt. Wake, of the Bulldog ——The Ratt/esnake, 21, Commo- 
dore Wilmot, has arrived at Plymouth from Sierra Leone. 
—tThe Army and Navy Gazette thinks it probable that Sir 
Alexander Milne will succeed Sir #rederick Grey as senior 
Sea Lord at the Admiralty. We hope the report is true —— 
The Sultan has sent a handsome gold snuff-box to Mr. Reed, 
the Chief Constructor of the Navy, ia acknowledgment of his 
services in designing the large ironclad frigate Futikh, for the 
Ottoman government, which the Thames [ron Shipbuilding 
Company are now building ——Capt. Dowell, C.3., takes 
ae command of the 7opaz, and navigates her to the 

fic. He will then change ships with Capt. de Courcy, 
and will take the Leander home.——It is believed that Capt. 
Kennedy, K.B., will succeed Capt. Heathcoate in command 
of the Coast-guardship, Royal Frederick, at Queenstown, 
when the usual period of service of this last named officer 





expires. 

APPorIntTMENTs.—Commanders: W E Gordon to Star; H D 
Burney (Staff) addl to Royal George for C G —Lieutenants : Poyn- 
der, late of to Wyvern ; E C Hall, to Royal George.— 
Staff & : Thomson to Fisgard.—Paymasters: H R 
Shaw to ; @ Jones to Star, 
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THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS. 
BY SIR EDWARD BULWER-LYTTON. 


This latest production of the novelist’s unwearied pen has 
been published by Jobn Murray, in London. From the 
Atheneum of the 20th ult. we gather the following glimpse at 
its form and value. 

In his Preface Sir Edward B. Lytton states his conjectures 
as to the character of the Lost Tales of Miletus, and explains 
their suggestive connection with the poems before us. The 
nature of his design will be best told in bis owu words : 

“ Qut of such indications of the character and genius of the 
Jost Milesian Fables, and from the remnants of myth and tale 
once in popular favour, which may be found, not only in 
such repertories of ancient legend us those of Apollodorus 
and Conon, but scattered throughout the Scholiasts or in the 
pages of Pausanias and Athenzus, I have endeavoured to 
weave together a tew stories that may serve as feeble 
specimens of the various kinds of subject in which 
these ancestral tale-tellers may have exercised their fa- 
culties of invention. I have selected from Hellenic myths 
those in which the ground is not preoccupied, by the great 
poets of antiquity, in works yet extant; and which, there- 
fore, may Dot be without the attraction of novelty to the 
general reader. In this selection I have avoided, of course, 
any of the more licentious themes, to which, it is to be feared, 
the Boccacios of Miletus sometimes stooped their genius; 
while I have endeavoured to take subjects which depended 
for the popularity they once enjoyed on elements congenial to 
art in every land and age ; subjects readily lending themselves 
to narrative construction or dramatic situation, and capa- 
ble of that degree of human interest which is essential to the 
successful employment of all the more fanciful agencies of 
wonder.” 

In the form given to his tales the author has ventured upon 
an experiment—that, as he himself tells us, “‘ of new combi- 
nations of blank or rhymeless metre composed not in lines of 
arbitrary length and modulation (of which we have a few 
illustrious examples), but in the regularity and compactness 
of uniform stanza.” 

Though itis questionable whether unrhymed stanza will ever 
be very popular amongst us,and though the sweetness of 
corresponding sounds 1s, to our minds, often a vital t of 
poetic expression, we may congra-ulate Sir Edward Lytton 
upon having accomplished his task with almost as large a 
measure of success as is attainable. The metre of his first 
poem, “The Secret Way,” which he also adopts in “ The 
Oread’s Son,” has singular ease anc variety, and lends itself 
pliantly to all the needs of poetic narrative. More colloquial, 
but with no small adaptability either to thfe humorous or the 
terrible, is the rhythm so happily employed in “ Death and 
Sisyphus,” a poem which partakes of both these characteris- 
tics. Indeed, all these metrical experiments deserve the 
praise not only of melody, but of fitness to the pervading 
sentiment. 

For vigour of treatment and variety of incident the first 
poem in the collection must, on the whole, bear the palm. It 
relates the strife between Omartes the Scythian and Civiliser, 
and Zariades (euphoniously substituted for Zariadres) the 
Mede. Wishing to preserve peace, Omartes offers his daugh- 
ter, here called Argiope, to Zariades in Here is the 
picture of Argiope, which we extract, both for its beauty 
—faultless, save for the rather forced conceit in the last stan- 
za but one—and in proof of the suitability of the metre to 
calm and tender description :— 


Men blest her when she moved before their eyes 
Shame-taced, as blushing to be born so fair, 
Mild es that child of gods 
Violet-crowned Athens hallowing named “ Pity !’’ 


Now, ofa sudden, over that bright face 
There fell the shadow of some troubied thought, 
As cloud, from purest dews 
Updrawn, makes sorrowful a star in heaven; 


And asa nightingale that having heard 
A perfect music trom some master’s lyre, 
Steals into coverts lone, . 
With her own melodies no more contented, 


But haunted by the strain till then unknown, 
Secks to re sing it back, herself to charm, 
Seeks still and ever fails, 
Missing the key-note which unlocks the musie,— 


So, from her former p1stime in the choir 
Of comrade virgins, ttole Argiupe, 
Love amid summer leaves 
Broodiug that thought which was her joy and trouble. 


The King discerned the change in his fair child, 
And qnestioned oft, yet could not learn the cause; 
The sunny bridge between 
The lip and heart which childhood builds was broken. 


Not more Aurora, stealing into heaven, 
Conceals the mystic treasure of the deep 
Whence with chaste Liueh she comes, 
Thaa virgin bosoms guard their earliest secret. 

Zariades, however, rejects the proffered hand of Argiope, 
for he has seen in visions a form of such enchanting loveli- 
ness that he turns coldly from the daughters of earth, War 
ensues between Zariades and Omartes, in which the latter is 
defeated. There are means of escape, ho-vever, for such Scy- 
thians as choose to use them. Omartes remains at his > 
but he is anxious that Argiope should fly, as the wife of some 
chieftain, to the wilds in which the invader’s power might be 
defied. Meanwhile, the secret way of safety has been treach- 
erously disclosed to Ziriades, who arrives with his armed le- 
gions just as Omartes is urging his reluctant daughter to the 
choice of a husband. The presentation of a cup by 
to any warrior present, is to be the sign of her choice. 
follows indicates the capacity of the verse for passion and he 
roic relation. The abrupt ring of the last line in each stanza 
answers finely to the startling suddenness of the events de- 
scribed. Argiope discovers on the entrance of Zariades the ideal 
for whom she had pined ; he discovers in her the idol of whom 
he has dreamt :— 

She along the floors, and stooped above 
A rd my ty a neared, with arene outstretched, 
On bended knees sunk down 
And took the wine-cup with a hand that trembled : 


A form ot youth—and nobly beantifal 
As Dorian models for Ionian gods. 
“ Again!” it murmured low, 
*'Y dream, at last! at last! how I have missed thee!” 


And she replied, “ The gods are mercifnl, 
Keeping me true to thee when I despaired.” 
But now rose every guest, 
Rose every voice in anger and in terror; 


pe 
hat. 


For lo, the kneeler lifted over all 
The front of him their best had fied before— 
* Zariades the Mede !” ¥ 
Rang from each lip; from each sheath flashed the sabre: 


Thrice stamped the Persian’s foot : to the first sound 
Ten thousand bucklers echoed back a clang ; 
The next, and the huge walls 
Shock with the war-shout of ten thousand voices; 


The third, and as between divided cloud 
Flames fierce with deathful pest an angry sun, 
The folds, flung rudely back, 
Disclosed behind one glare of serried armour. 


On either side, the Persian or the Scyth, 
The single lord of life and death to both, 
Stayed, by a look, vain strife ; ! 
And passing onward amid swords uplifted. 


A girl’s slight form beside him his sole guard, 
He poused before the footstool of the king, 
And in such tones as soothe 
The wrath of injured fathers, said submissive— 


“*T have been guilty to the gods and thee 
Of man’s most sinful sis,—ingretitude ; 
That which I pined for most 
Seen as a dream, my waking life rejected ; 


“ Now on my knees that blessing I implore. 
Give me they daughter ; but a son receive, 
And blend them both in one 
As the mild guardian of the Scythian River.’ 


In “ Death and Sisyphus,” the author suggests the misery 
and anarchy that would follow the abrogation of death. In 
metre that, as we have already said, equally adapts itself to 
the homely or the terrible, he presents us with a delineation 
all the more powerful for its touch of the grotesque.— 


Ships rocked on whitening waves; the seamen laughed ; 
* Death is bound fast,”’ they cried; ‘“‘no wave can drown.” 
Red lightnings wrapt the felon plundering shrines, 
And smote the cradled babe ; 


* Blaze on,” the felon said; “ ye cannot kill.” 
The mother left the cradle with a smile; 
“A pretty toy,”’ quoth she, ‘the Thunderer’s bolt! 
**My urchin plays with it. 


“ Brats do not need a mother; there’s no Death ” 
The adulteress starting cried, ‘‘ Forgive me, Zeus!” 
“Tut,” quoth the gallant, “ let the storm rave on. 
“ Kiss me. No Death, no Zeus!” 


* Laugh, kiss, sin on! ere night I have ye all,” 
Growled the Unseen, whose flight awoke the storm ; 
And in the hall where Death sate crowned with flowers, 
Burst thro’ closed doors the blast. 


Waiting his host’s return to sup, Death sate, 

A jolly, rubicund, tun bellied Death ; 

Charmed with his chair, despite its springs of steel, 
And lilting Bacchic songs. 


Suddenly round about him and around 

Circled the breath that kindled Phiegethon ; 

Melted like wax the ligaments of steel; 
And Death instinctive rose : 


He did not see the Hell-King’s horrent shape 
But well he knew the voice at which the hall 
Shook to the roots of earth in Tartarus. 

* Find I the slave of Life 


“In mine own viceroy, Life’s supremest lord ? 
Haste—tby first charge. thine execrablé host ;— 
‘Then long appears pay up: career the storm, 

And seize, and seize, and seize! 


“ Bring me the sailor chuckling in his ship, 
The babe whose cradie knows no mother’s knee, 
The adulterer in the riot of his kiss, 
And say, ‘ Zeus reigns and Death.’”’ 


Passing perforce over the pathetic tale of “Corinna,” we 
come to “ The Fate of Calchas,” which is less to our taste. It 
is characteristic of Sir Edward Lytton that his execution is 
moat vigorous in those — which are inspired by an ab- 
stract idea. Thus in “ The Secret Way” we have civilization 
struggling in vain against barbarism, until Love, the type of 
Religion, comes to complete the work of Policy. Thus, also, 
in “ Death and Sisypbus,” the uses of mortality are brought 
home to us. It should be quite understood that these poems 
would remain dramatically effective,even were their inner 
meaning entirely missed. But it is not the less true that Sir 
E.Jward seems to find a stimulant in the task of conveying 
some spiritual truth, and that in such labour he most fre- 
quently rises from the level of eloquent narrative, of which 
he is so consummate a master, into the true pgesion and imm- 
gination which our extracts @ave exemplified. In “ The Fate 
of Calchas,” in “ Cydippe ; or the Apple,” which have either 
no inner suggestion, or one so faint that it eludes us—even in 
the picturesque and chivalrous tale of “ The Wife of Miletus,” 
we do not see the poet at his best. We have the graceful and 
effective treatment of a story, but hardly inspiration. On 
the contrary, when we light on a theme like that of “ The 
Oread’s Son,” we find his power return with the opportunity 
of developing a spiritual law. Nothing in the volume is more 
charming than this ble of the poetic genius, resting at 
first in its innocent love of Nature, is then compelled to learn 
the full secret of its power amidst the strife of passions, and 
finally returns, enriched by experience, to Nature and the 
purity of childhood. 

We lay down the book with a new impression of Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s versatile genius. The ski!l with which his present 
parratives have been written—narratives at once full, yet with 
scarcely an unnecessary detail—can only be appreciated by 
the literary artist. Of his metrical experiment and the ima- 
ginative qualities of his work we have already spoken. We 
need only add, that it is informed by that ennobling morality 
which all the writer’s poetry exbibits. It may be shrewdly 
doubted whether in a t majority of cases the real Tales 
of Miletus possessed either the beauty or purity of sentiment 
to be found in the lays which here assume to reflect them. 
But this is of small moment. Sir Bulwer Lytton’s poems 
will be valued for what they are, and not for their possible 
likeness to lost originals. 





@BE PAST YEAR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Concluded. 


Some of our chief sculptors have been occupied during the 
year, and will continue to be, upon the statues for the great 





monument of the Exhibition of '51 in Hyde Park, the massive 


foundations of which are now completed, and the soli 
is waiting for the ornamental sculpture. It will ete 
years, bowever, to finish this important national monument 
upon which all the talents of architecture and sculpture have 
been convoked. Speaking of national monuments, it is some 
satisfaction to know that the much-talked-of lions, which Sir 
Edwin Landseer has devoted himself to modelling tor man 
years for the Nelson monument, are at last near) completed, 
two being in the hands of the bronze-caster. The national 
movument to Wellington in St. Paul’s seems to have been 
altogether forgotten by artist and public since 1857. We have 
happily been spared the infliction of any very prominent 
heroic statues in our various public — during the past 
year; some two or three more of “Albert the Good” have 
been set up in quiet country towns, but this is all. The taste 
of the “lay element” seems to lie just now more in favour of 
memorial windows, cathedral bells, and Gothic drinking- 
fountains, and this is a diversion which may perhaps lead the 
sculptors to think more deeply over any great works in sta- 
tuary committed to them for the future. We must never 
forget, however, that sculptors are generally too much limited 
by the funds at command to be enabled to give full scope to 
their art ; where the public treasury has been the paymaster, 
as at the Westminster Palace, the sculptors have come out 
better in single heroic statues., Still, when we remember 
what noble works were done by the old ltalian sculptors, 
ofien with nothing but reputation as the reward, how infe- 
rior in spirit we seem! (ne of the most interesting works of 
decorative art of a sculptural kind finished during the year 
was the “ Marmor Homericum,” placed on the wall of the 
cloister in University College. This is an example of the in- 
cised black and white ornament, an Italian method revived 
Tr by the taste and work of M. Triquetti, the 
eminent French sculptor. The subject is cut into the white 
marble slab in outlines, — filled up with shading lines in 
the manner of the Greek vases, the incised parts being then 
filled up with black cement. This work was the gilt of Mr. 
Grote, the historian, and the subject represented is, as the 
name implies, taken from the “ Iliad.” There is another 
fond public ornamental work worth notice in the large 
talian Gothic fountain at the corner ef Broad Sanctuary, 
Westminster. We may notice also, while referring to this 
important part of the metropolis, at once the forum and the 
Campo Santo of the nation, that there is a movement to pull 
down the towers of the Abbey, and restore them in harmon 
with the fine style of the nave and chancel of the Cathedral. 
This would be a most legitimate piece of restoration, and it 
the little nondescript church of St. Peter were pulled down 
and converted into a campanile, it would be an improvement 
most amply due to a spot hallowed by so many splendid 
memories. 

The decorations of St. Paul’s are proceeding, Mr. Watts 
having been united in the work with Mr. Stephens; but it is 
extremely mortifying to see how slowly, and this at the same 
time not without certain obstructions, which seem altogether 
inadmissible as objections to give towards the noble purpose. 
It appears that certain promised donations have been aliena- 
ted because the painted glass-work is not to be done by Eng- 
lishmen. If the Munich makers are more perfect in the 
art, and cheaper, the work should be done by them for the 
two reasons. Very probably our glass painters could satisfy 
the taste of Mr. Penrose ; but it is for them to show that they 
can compete with and equal the foreigner in every respect. 
A similar complaint has been set up in reference to the chio- 
molithograpby employed by the Arundel Society, which is 
all the work of German lithographers, while all the import- 
ant original copies are intrusted to an Italian artist. As to 
copies, however, an Englishman, Mr. Wheelwright, exhibited 
some copies in water-colour at Mitchell's, in Bond Street, at 
the end of the season, which far surpasses anything ever ac- 
complished in this way, and showed that it is possible to 
come much nearer to the great works of the old masters, both 
in expression and five culour, than has hitherto been supposed. 
A colleciion of really first-rate copies of the masterpieces 
of old would be an exemplar of the highest service at South 
Kensington. Recurring to the subject of the completion of 
St. Paul's by foreign artist-workmen, we must remember that 
the Santa Croce of Florence, we might say of Italy, was re- 
stored at the expense of an Engliskman ; and “ Bella Firenze” 
will soon, at the bands of Englishmen, have to exchange the 
old city for the new streets and grand piazza of the capital of 
Italy. English enterprise, again, is engaged in the new grand 
buildings to form the piazza round the Cathedral of Milan, 
while Englishmen are at work restoring the ancient aque- 
ducts of Rome ; and we should only be too glad to know that 
our stalwart navvies were at work restoriog the sinking 
walls and the pile-toundations of St. Mark’s, at Venice, per- 
haps the most interesting monument of Byzantine art in ex- 
istence. Unhappily, neither the Austrian nor the Italian 
treasury is in a condition to undertake this. With these 
great architectural works going un abroad may be mentioned 
the formation of a museum of art at Florence in the restored 
halls of the old Bargello, the walls of which still bear the 
paintings of Giotto, under the direction of Dr. Guastalla, an 
amateur of the highest taste and great practical knowledge in 
works of art. The Dante Festival, too, offered to us an inter- 
esting work of monumental statuary in the marble stetue of 
the great poet, by Signor Eorico Pazzi, which, from havin 
seen, we can speak of as an admirable examyle of the art, an 
eminently worthy of its high purpose. The statues b 
Michael Angelo, Giovanni Bologna, and Baccio Bandinelii, 
which st around the old hall built forthe “ Consiglio 
Popolare” of Savonarola’s time in the Palazzo Vecchio, have 
been removed to the Museum, to make room for the meetings 
of the Italian Parliament. 

The Dublin International Exhibition, which was opened 
in May, was unusually well furnished with works of art of 
every kind. Commissioners bad been sent abroad to induce 
the artiats to contribute ; and from Italy and Germany espe- 
cially the pictures, cartoons, statues, mosaics, and works in 
jecorative art, represented to the greatest ee the or- 
dinary art productions of the different countrice. It will be 
observed, however, that there was no work of the highest 
class such as we saw at the ang | International Exkibi- 
tion of 1862, although the pictures and statues formed a very 
interesting collection. These exhibitions indeed seem to have 
had their day, and already we hear of the great Puris Exhi- 
bition of 1866 as the last. So far as art is concerned, it is re- 
markable that great works bave seldom made their appear- 
ance precisely at the time whea they were wanted for great 
displays of this kind. The exhibition of pictures in thesmailer 
provincial towns have lost their interest, and in some in- 
stances have been allowed to drop after a struggle of some 
ten years, as though the taste for pictures had improved too 
much to be gratified by the exhibition of any number of in- 
terior and commonplace works that could be got together, 
when the rapid and easy communication with the metropolis 








afforded one the ray of seeing the works of 
greatest cxecliense of the day. The centralizing effect of 
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railways and telegraphs is thus to be noticed upon art, as in 
everything else. And perhaps some evidence of this is to 
be seen in the success of the winter exhibitions in London 
this year, which have now not only been very much enlarged 
as in the case of Mr. Gambart’s and Mr. Wallis’s, but some 
entirely new ones have been established by the artists 
and the dealers. There was the general exhibition of water- 
colour drawings at Egyptian Hall, when some six hundred 
works were for the first time collected ; and another exhibi- 
tion was started by Mr. Maclean at his gallery, which con- 
tained many very excellent drawings. Here, too, we had an 
exhibitiou of water-colour drawings by the old favourite of 
the amusement seekers, Mr. John Parry, till then unknown 
as an artist of the pencil. The pictures by Mr. Church, one 
of the most original and able of the American school of land- 
scape painters, of the giant volcanves of the Andes, and some 
of the wonderful atmospheric appearances of the Aurora in 
the Arctic Regions, will be remembered at Mr. Maclean’s gal- 
lery, as well as a remarkable work of animal painting, in the 
« Wounded Buffalo Bull,” by Mr. Hays, another American 
painter. Amongst other exhibitions of the year, we may re- 
call with satisfaction one at the Architectural Gallery, of the 
works and sketches of the late David Roberts, and a similar 
collection, exhibited previous to the sale by auction, at Chris- 
tie and Manson’s, of the admirable John Leech’s drawings: 
the last a most cheering instance of how an artist may leave 
a valuable estate to bis family in his sketches. Mr. Elijah 
Walton’s pictures of the Alps, exhibited at the German Gal- 
lery, had a special interest additional to their great merit as 
works of art, as showing us the scenes of the lamentable ac- 
cident which happened to Alpine travellers during the year. 

The Exhibition of Miniatures at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum was one of unique interest as an exhibition of rare por- 
traits, many of them most authentic, and often the only like- 
nesses known to exist of the most celebrated persons of past 
times. Many beautiful and rare miniatures had been collect- 
ed at the special exhibition of objects of art lent by théir 
owners in 1862, and there was a large collection also at the 
Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibition; but this was by far 
the largest ever brought together. There were 3,081 minia- 
tures, embracing works of all the painters of eminence, and 
many unknown, from Holbein to the present time. This ex- 
hibition inaugurated the opening of the new galleries of the 
South Kensington Museum, which are to be regarded as per- 
manent; on this account we may add that the miniatures 
‘were not seen to the best advantage, the light being in several 
places very dull. The rooms adjoining, in which the modern 
pictures are now hung, are decorated in a rather too costl 
and brilliant style, with walls of apple-green, spotted with 
gold; and, though very ornamental, and in capital upholster- 
ers’ taste, do not strike us as the most becoming for the pic- 
qres, as they are needlessly showy. 

The decoration of the courts of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum has been carried on with energy, most of the portrait 
figures of painters and sculptors hav’ ng been finished. The 
large lunette spaces are still vacant, though a competition, 
with prizes of £50 for the best design, has been entered into. 
The Museum has generally undergone a re-arrangement 
which has made the collection more intelligible, and, at the 
same time, more ornamental. The French have followed the 
example of our South Kensington loan collection in a retro- 
spective museum, which was opened in the Palais d’lndustrie 
in the autumn, Some anxiety and discussion has arisen re- 
specting the bequest of valuable pictures to the nation by the 
late Mr. Jacob Bell, which were travelling about the antipodes 
in the interest of Mr. Gambart. One of these, the “Horse 
Fair” sketch by Rosa Bonheur, was in consequence sent to 
its place at South Kensington. “The Derby Day” by Mr. 
Frith is still abroad, It appeared that the bequest was made 
subject to certain arrangements, though it was certainly un- 
fortunate that the great risk of injury and destruction was 
not thought of at the time. The exhibition of pictures and 
works of art at Alton Towers, for the benefit of the Wedg- 
= Institute, should be recorded as one of the successes of 

e year. 

It is seldom that we have to notice an engraving of one of 
the famous pictures by the old masters by an English engraver ; 
but dyring the past year Mr. G. Doo has finished his work 
of years inthe line engraving of the large picture of the 
“ Raising of Lazarus,” by Sebastian del Piombo, in the Na- 
tional Gallery. The picture had been engraved before by 
Vendramini, who lived in Eogland, but this is the first time 
that the work has been adequately rendered. Mr. Seymour 
Haden’s etchings, too, fully deserve mention among the en- 
grtavings of the year. 

The National Gallery has acquired a few good pictures 
during the year: viz., the “Orlando Muerto,” attributed to 
Velasquez, purchased at the Portales sale in Paris; “ A Por- 
traitot'a Lawyer,” by Moroni ; the Garvagh Raphael—a small 
holy family ; a“ Head of Philip LV..” by Velasquez; a Ruys- 
dael landscape; a “St. John,” by Hemlinck; and a fine ex- 
ample of Carpaccio, a Venetian puinter of some note, of whom 
we had no example before. 

The British Museum purchased the Giustiuiani Apollo at 
the Portales sale, which was the most important dispersion of 
works of art in the year, and attracted the greatest interest, 
lasting over some weeks, 
collection was another event of the same kind. 


The principal books in fine arts published during the year, | Of 


have been the cheap edition of Mr. Owen Jones’s “ Grammar 


of Ornament ;” the Drawings of the “Holy Places,” by Cari | Fann 
Werner, in chromolithography ; “ The Art of Illuminating,” of earls, 


by Mr. Digby Wyatt; and John 
in colour. 


‘the Chinese ex 


Leech’s enl drawings | more) and 
In Paris one of the most mode ng works ~ ount Edgcumbe). 












































































part ofit as we can find room for. Writing from Agra, in 


January, 1858, the place being at the time besieged, he thus | bal 


expresses his opinion: ~- 


“ Nobody here has an idea of the state of feeling in the 
country, I fear. In relation to this convulsion I have d 
most intensely at the phenomenon in Gwalior, an to 
record them. The difficulty passes belief. . . . 

“I don’t know what people willsay tomyview ... . 
that the primary cause of the revolt was the deep dissatisfac- 
tion of the army with our rule, our government, and our man- 
ners, shared with the whole population of Hindostan. 1 can 
get at nothing but this, I grieve to say, fora primary cause 

he army was fully predisposed by this cause to revolt. It 
made the cartridge grievance a pretext to rise; and the fore- 
most malcontents, princes, &c., seized the opportunity to sti- 
mulate and head the rebellion. The er had a true reli- 
——~ panic from a true grievance; but had they not been ripe 
or revolt, they had not revolted about the cartridge, but had 
sought and found satisfactory explanations and assurances. 
But they would have no explanations, and made the cartridge 
the pretext for revolt. The Mahomedans, who struck for 
both religious and secular supremacy, desired both our over- 
throw and our extinction. The Hindus, who happily did not 
make a religious contest of it, degired the overthrow of our 
rule, but protected Jife. Had the Hindus made a matter of re- 
ligion of it, no one had remained to report. But Benares, 
Gya, &c., gave no sign. The great point was, that we had 
given neither by legislation, nor by missionaryism, nor in any 
other way, religious offence which could serve the turn of the 
revolutionists. But peupl®@ in England had better not think 
that they can play at proselytism in India at the cost of any 
army that they ever put on board a fleet. The army revolted 
in the belief that, from the paucity of our European troops, 
from the army’s having possession of our magazines, and from 
the aid of chiefs and people, they must triumph. They mis- 
calculated (1) the point of the Sikhs, who saved Delhi; (2) 
ition, which gave Havelock a force to 
smash the Nana; (3) Scindia and the other princes, who had 
their ‘ doots, and would stand by us till they saw further. 
Had Scindia gone, not a prince would have stood for a day.” 
— Review of “ Memorials of Service in India.” 


Apvicet To Rassrrs.—“ Dr. Richardson has found that 
one good Havana cigar will yield, when its smoke is con- 
densed, a sufficient amount of poisoned matter to induce 
active convulsions in a rabbit, and six pipes of common shag 
tobacco will yield sufficient poison to destroy a rabbit in three 
minutes.”—California Youth's Companion. 

The deduction is plain and simple: It is very unhealthy 
for rabbits to smoke good Havana cigars, especially if they 

wate their folly by “ condensing” the smoke—a thing 
which must infallibly produce “ active convulsions” of laugh- 
ter, or some other kind of convulsions, the author of the 
above treatise being in a manver obscure on this point. Also, 
it would be in the last degree fool-hardy and absurd for a 
rabbit to indulge in more than five pipes of “ common shag 
tobacco” unless circumstances rendered it an object with the 
rabbit to destroy itself “ in three minutes” and the advantages 
to accrue from that object would be impaired by procrastinat- 
ing to the extent of a minute or two. The moral of the 
treatise is palpable—rabbits should lulge in ‘tob 
only in the strictest moderation, and it would even be good 
judgment in them to abstain from its use altogether. But we 
will remark here casually, in a spirit of friendly considera- 
tion for the editor of the California Youth's Companion, that 
articles written for the instruction of rabbits ought always to 
be accompanied by the most explicit explanations, because of 
so inferior an order is their intellectual capacity that the: 
might otherwise fail to understand even the simplest proposi- 
tion, notwithstanding it contained information of the utmost 
importance to their wel!-being.— Democratic Chronicle. 








Roya CoLLece or Surcreons.—From an analysis of the 
calender of this institution, just published, it appears that there 
have only been five baronets on the council of the college 
since its establishment in 1800, viz, Sir Everard Home, who 
filled the office of president in 1813 and 1821; Sir David Dun- 
das, who filled the same office in 1819; Sir Astley Cooper, in 
1827 and 1836; Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, in 1344; and 
recently appointed Sir William Ferguson. And there have 
only been four knights, viz., Sir Charles Blicke, Sir James 
Earle, Sir Wm. Blezard, and Sir Anthony Carlisle. From the 
annual report of the college, it appears that the income during 
the past year amounted to £11,634 4s, 8d.,and the expenditure 
to £12,085 18s. 2d., being an excess over the former of £451 
13s. 6d. There are about 14,000 members on the list, and 
nearly 1400 fellows of the college. Mr. Thomas Wormald, 
the senior surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, is the pre- 
sident. 





Tue Princess HELENA’s BripEesMAIps.—The marriage of 
Yhe Princess‘ Helena will, we potemnad, take place on the 
9th of June, according to present arrangements. The brides- 
maids will be two daughters of dukes, ae, Lady Caroline 
Gordon Lennox (daughter of the Duke of Richmond) and 
Lady Margaret Scott (daughter of the,Duke of Buccleuch) ; two 


The sale of the Duchesse de Berri’s ——- of marquises, Lady Alberta Hamilton (daughter of 


the quis of Abercorn) and Lady Laura Phipps (daughter 
the Marquis of Normanby); two daughters of earls, Lady 
Muriel Campbell (daughter of the Earl of Cawdor) and Lady 
‘itzwilliam (daughter of Earl Fitzwilliam ; two sisters 
Lady Alexandrina Murray (sister of the Earl of Dun- 
Ernestine Edgcumbe (sister of the Earl of 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 


that of M. Pascal Coste—* Monuments Modernes de la Perse.” | the intended husband of Princess Helena, arrived in England 
The purely biographical works connected with fine arts are| 0D the 15th on a visit to her Majesty. Schleswig-Holstein pa- 
referred to under the literary year. We should not forget, pers state that Prince Christian, after his marriage, will spend 


however, to shed a tear over the “ Fine Arts Quarter 
which expired, after a brief but honourable lite, with 
eighth number. 

fhe deaths of Overbeck and Sir Charles Eastlake we have 


y,”|8 portion of next autumn at the chateau of Gravenstein, in 
its | Sundewitt, opposite the Isle of Alsen.— Pall Mall Gazette, 17th 
ult, 





Tne Latest Sensation.—A most singular addition has 


already mentioned ; to these has to be added that of Captain | been made to the already long list of popular entertainments 


Fowke, who, though a military engineer, had distingu 


of the Courts of the South Kensington M 
also for the alteration of the British Museam 


; : ed | at the Crystal Palace. Shortly after four o'clock yesterday 
himself as the architect of the Exhibition Building (1862), and Signor 


ardo astonished the visitors of the building by a 


useum. His design | gymnastic or acrobatic feat which he is said to have performed 
won the first | some time since with great success at Florence, before King 


prize, though it was not adopted. He died in his prime, from | Victor Emanuel, and which must excite the surprise of every 
some sudden attack. Mr. Charles Winston, a distinguished | person by whom it may be witnessed. Some preparation 


connoisseur in glass painting, 
at the rooms of the Arandel Society in the summer, 
to be numbered with those lost to art in the past year. 
amongst other bames less known were those of ir. W. Lee 
and Mr. Whichelo, water-colour painters, and of Mr. George 
Patten, the oldest associate of the Academy. 
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CavsEs OF THE INDIAN 


view of the causes which produced the rebellion 1s, to our| two and a half feet or three feet in diameter. 


judgment, the yery best we have seen, 


whose drawings were exhibited | was required for the exhibition. A strong pole, some forty 
is another | or fifty feet high, was erected in the front portion of the Han- 
And | del orchestra, and round this was run a spiral column, con- 


nected with the ground beneath by a long spur having an in- 
cline of about thirty degrees. This spur and the winding line 
in which it terminated, consisted simply of a stout boarding, 
perfectly flat, not more than twelve inches broad, and fastened 


the sor Castle 









costume of the Sprite in a pantomime, and, ‘stepping on this 
1, walked or danced upon it the whole of the way up the 
column, and descended again the entire space in the same ex. 
— fashion. It was a most strange and bewildering 
exploit. It is true that he was able on two or three occasions 
to obtain a momentary rest by leaning on the girders which 
bind together the slender erection, but he never employed 
this resource for the purpose of propulsion. In his ascent he 
had to depend for a motive power solely on the strength and 
agility of his feet, which were, of course, at the same time 
most busily employed in maintaining his shifting balance. In 
the descent the ball was of necessity only too apt to rush 
downwards, and it was only by the most wonderful skill and 
care that its movement was checked and its direction was 
guided along the narrow and winding line to which its course 
was restricted. The singularity of the scene was here in. 
creased by the circumstance that the performer had to make 
his way backwards, the whole of his body being thrown as 
far as possible in the direction opposed to that which his un- 
Steady support was tending. We believe that many people 
have already run about, and even passed along, slight eleva- 
tions under the same difficult conditions; but Signor Ethardo 
is, a8 far as we are aware, the first man who ever attempted 
to wind his way upon so perilous a locomotive up and dowu 
& narrow and dizzy eminence. His feat was certainly a most 
remarkable one, and seems to entitle him in his own line, to 
almost as exceptional a place as that of Blondin himself in the 
acrobatic world.—London Herald. 





Tae SovEREIGNS or Evrore.—There are at the present 
moment 43 reigning sovereigns in Europe. Of that number 
10 belong to the Roman Catholic religion, but one is ex- 
communicated ; 30 are Protestants, one is of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and one a Mabomedan, the 43rd is the 
Pope. The Catholics are, two Emperors—of Austria and 
France ; five Kings—of Bavaria, Belgium, Spain (a Queen), 
Portugal, and Saxony; two Princes—of Lichtenstein and 
Monaco; the excommunicated sovereign is King Victor Em- 
manuel. The thirty Protestants are—eight Kings or Queens 
—of England, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Hanover, 
Greece, and Wurtemberg ; six Grand Dukcs—of Baden, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, Oldenburg, and Saxe-Weimar; seven Dukes—of 
Anhalt, Brunswick, Nassau, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, 
Saxe-Coburg, and Schleswig-Holstein ; nine Princes—of Lip- 
pe-Detmold, Lippe-Schaumburg, Jeuss-Greiz, Reuss- 
Schleiz, Schwartzburg, Sonderhausen, and Waldeck ; the 
Elector of Hessel-Cassel and the Landgrave of the Hesse- 
Homburg. The Greek orthodox sovereign is the Emperor 
of Russia, and the Mussulman, the Sultan of Turkey. There 
are ulso seven Republics in Europe ; two exclusively Catholic 
—San Marino aod Andorra; and five in which the majority of 
the inhabitants are Protestants—Switzerland, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Frankfort, and Lubeck. 





Art GaLLery aT Wrnpsor CastLe.—This superb museum, 
as it would be called on the Continent, both in its origin and 
in its special character, presents some features of interest 
sufficient to deserve notice here. It was really commenced 
(as we infer from most satisfactory evidence) by Charles IL, 
who, as we believe, at the instance of Sir Peter Lely, purchas- 
ed at the sale of the great Lord Arundel’s collection in Hol- 
land the drawings and MSS. of Leonardo da Vinci, the draw- 
ings of Holbein, and a considerable number of miscellaneous 
drawings of Michelangelo, Rapbael, Parmigiano, and their 
scholars and followere. Lely’s death soon aflerwards, and 
the king’s indifference to such matters, made this beginning 
for a time a failure, and a new commencement was made by 
one almost as unlikely as Charles II. to care for so refined 
a pursuit as the study of art—Frederic, Prince of Wales. He, 
it appears, purchased of the t Dr. Mead various art- 
treasures, miniatures of Holbein and Oliver, drawings of 
Poussin and Pietro Santo Bartoli, &c. About this time (the 
Holbeins earlier, the Leonardos later) Charles’s collection, 
which has been lost sight of for from eighty to ninety years, 
was brought to light again from a bureau in Kensington 
Palace, of which the key had long been lost. And these col- 
leetions, combined, were the foundation and germ of the 
Royal Collection made by George ILI. as it remains at Wind- 
in the present day.—Mr. Woodward, H. M. Libra- 








rian. 

WINE witHout Grares.—Two inventors of Germany 
bave caused great irritation in the vinous French mind by 
announcing the discovery of making wine without grapes. 
One of these gentlemen only asks about 30s. for his disco- 
very, while the other demands six times the sum, and en- 
gages for ten years’ secrecy on the - of the buyer into the 
bargain. The composition of both is said to be similar— 
water, sugar, spirit, tartaric acid, salt, tannin, iris root, g'an- 
lius salt, alum, cloves, &c.—but one gentleman gives great 
stress on the value of wood shavings! A French writer says 
that the above-named price is too high, for a man can poison 
himself mare cheaply than that; and we are of his opinion. 
— Wine Trade Review. . 


VAGUENESS AS TO WoMAN’s Ack.—The late Mr. Croker is 
said to have devoted the spare moments of a lifetime to the 
discovery of Lady Morgan's age, and is reported to have 
offered a reward lor a Dublin playbill issued somewhere in 
the latter part of the last century, showing that a certain little 
Miss Sydney Owenson (after wards Lady organ) was to aps 
song for the benefit of her father, then a pu lic singer. li 
the critical onslaughts of the Quarterly on that political blue 
stocking were assumed to be as = comparison with 
the threat of raking up this one fact. But the lady was for- 
tunate, and the secret, we believe, died with her. “ Fortu- 
nately for lady celebrities,” says the editor in question, “ these 
difficulties must always be too great for the ordinary com- 
pilers. If any one doubts it, let him take up * Men of the Time, 
which our readers know includes some Women of the Time, 
and observe the remarkable vagueness which pervades the 
dates in a certain section of that work.”"—A Reviewer. 





Tae Country Scrriy or Mick To Lonpon.—The great de» 
mand made by London dairymen for milk from the country dis- 
tricts, consequent upon the havoc made in metropolitan cowsheds 
by the prevailing cattle plague, is quite unprecedented, and al- 
though a large number of country dairy farmere have abandoned 
the process ot converting milk and cream into cheese and butter, 
and availed themselves of an open market for their yield of milk 
in the great metropolis, yet the increased demand exceeds the 
ability to supply. ing the last few years a large and annually 
increasing supply of milk has been transmitted by railway to 
London, but on the outbreak of the cattle disease and its fearful 
destruction of milch cows in the metropolis and suburbs there 


in its upper portion to the slight iron girders. At one side of] was a panic among the milkmen to obtain a supply for retailing 
Mcttyy.—Major Macpherson’s| the platform was lying a round slight coloured globe,{about J out to consumers, I . 
Signor Ethardo} has prevailed, and an increased supply ot milk 
may b¢ seen 
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and we extract such ! made his appearance at the appointed hour in the spangled 


and from August last an insuperable demand 
is the result, as 
by the following statistics of milk brought to London 
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by the undermentioned railways. The Great Northern Railway, 
for the seven months preceding August in last youn, bonnes into 
London an average of 595 gallons daily, which in subsequent 
three months increas@@ to 765 gallons pér diem. The North- 
Western, during a similar period, averaged 342 gallons a day, 
and increased rapidly to 2,480 gallons. The Great Western, 
which brought comparatively little till last year (1865) eye | 
rose to an average of 2,071 gallons daily, and in the last mon 
prought in the aggregate 108,214 gallons. The South-Eastern, 
which averaged 643 gallons daily, did not materially increase, 
and during the last three months the average was 679 gallons per 
diem. The Great Eastern, up to Augyst, averaged 2.540 gallons 
aday, and after that month increased to an average of 3,157 gal- 
jons.. The South-Western averages for the last three months are 
3,760 gallons daily, and the London and Brighton Railway 233 
gallons. The above seven railways daily import 13,145 gallons of 
country milk into the metropolis, which in the aggregate is 
4,732,200 gallons annually, with a growing demand and increas- 
ing supply, irrespective of milk derived frum other country re- 
sources.—Ezaminer, Dec. 30. 





Tne Seconds tn A DuEL.—According to a French maxim, 
“Jt is neither the balls nor swords that kill, it is the seconds.” 
And there is an Irish story that one of the parties, thinkin 
the seconds too pugnacious, turned to his adversary and said, 
“| will fire at your second if you will fire at mine.” But in 
England the sense of responsibility is so strong that seconds 
were more prone to compromising arrangements than the 
contrary. The late Sir Alexander Grant, having occasion to 
employ a friend, applied to the late Lord Hertford (then Yar- 
mouth), who settled the affair amicably. On Sir Alexander's 
mentioning what had passed to the late Sir Robert Peel, he 
said, “ You are wrong; Yarmouth would be thinking more 
of getting out of the scrape himself than of your honour, 1 
should have preferred Daly,” naming an Irish gentleman, 
whose gallantry was well known. If we are not mistaken, he 
was the Opposition candidate for the county of Galway, when 
Martin, on being asked which would win the seat, replied, 
“The survivor.”—Fraser’s Magazine. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Brownixe.—It is with a feeling of reverence 
(says a London reviewer) that we open this a newly published se- 
lection from the writings of Mrs. Browning, and read on the first 
page the following remarks with the signature “R. B.”:—* It has 
been attempted to retain and to dispose the characteristics of the 
general poetry, whence this is an abstract, according to an order 
which should allow them the prominency and effect they seem to 
possess when considered in the larger, not exclusively the leseer, 
works of the poet. A musician might say, euch and such chords 
are repeated, others made subordinate by distribution, so that a 
single movement may imitate the progress of the whole sym- 
phony. But there are various ways of modulating up to and 
connecting any given harmonies; and it will be neither a sur- 
prise nor a pain to find that better could have been done, as to 
both selection and sequence, than, in the present case, all care 
and the profoundest veneration were able to do.” We cannot 
think that Mr. Browning has very clearly expressed his meaning 
in these rather involved sentences ; but we can well understand 
what a labour of love, of qupeey, and of conscience, the com- 
pilation of this volame must have been to him, and in bis hands 
there can be little doubt that the selection has been made in such 
away as to bring out all the more etriking elements of Mrs. 
Browning’s genias. Among the poetess’s minor pieces, most of 
those which have acquired a py celebrity are to be found. 
The passionate and terrible “Cry of the Children,” the thought- 
ful ** Dead Pan,” the wonderful “ Portuguese Sonneta” (80 called), 
several of the lyrical stories, and a few of the authoress’s later 
poems on the progress of Italian affairs, are included. We re- 
gret, however, not to see “ Casa Guidi Windows,” and probably 
a minute comparison of the selection with the complete works 
would reveal some other omissions which most readers woald re- 
gret. Selections, indeed, are always open to objection, and we 
trust that the habit of publishing portions of celebrated authers 
is not spreading, though some recent facts would seem to show 
that itis. A portrait of Mrs. Browning asa child accompanies 
the volume. It is a pretty, smiling face, with great, soft, tender 
eyes, and a mouth that seems asking to be kissed ; the expres- 
sion gay and lively rather than meditative, yet with all noble 
possibilities of thought lurking about the upper part of the face. 
A vignette on the title-page shows us Mrs. Browning’s sitting- 
room in Casa Guidi, June, 1861—the month saddened by the death 
of her who has rendered that chamber illustridus in the eyes 
of Englishmen and Italians alike. 





Nove Preventive or CattLe PLacve.—Mr. Jarvis, of Lineal, 
near Ellesmere, whose fields adjoin those of Mr. Bright, who has 
lost 16 head of stock by disease, has adopted a novel preventive 
toinfection. He has dug holes, each eight feet deep and three 
yards wide, in which he has placed his cows, two ina hole, and 
has lightly covered them with brash and straw. To each hole 
he has made a gangway, down which to convey the stock, and 
his beasts he regularly feeds with turnips and hay. Mr. Jarvis’s 
object in all this is to keep the cattle out of the infected air, and 
to far (although the holes are in the next field to the one in- 
fected) he has been successful. And another melancholy eatis- 
fection§Mr. Jarvis has, which is that if the animals should die, 
there the graves are, all ready! In 1746, as we stated last week, 
eattle in ysome places were buried up to the neck in mud, as a 
preventive or cure, but itseems an odd remedy to dig graves to 
prevent death.— Oswestry Advertiser. 





Fixe Warittxe.—The Star has got hold of a noble writer. The 
death in the London steamship of Mr. G. V. Brooke, a third or 
fourth-clags actor, who used to be accused of murdering Othello 
as well as Desdemona, is chronieled by it in some of the finest 
writing of the age. ‘‘ A billowy curtain has fallen tumultuously 
on the last scene of the chequered life-drama of Gustavus Brooke, 
the tragedian.” ‘‘Go where you will, his early fame and the 
wlendour of his adolescence are favourite topics among the old 
playgoers.” But we are told that “the bright exhalation dis 
‘ppeared with ominous suddenness.” The whole article is gor- 
zeous in style, and almost suggests that it must be an exhalation 
‘romgthefepleadour of somebody's adolescence—the finest phrace 
for a bright boyhood of which the heart of man ever conceived. 
~Spectator, Jan. 20. 





A Frexce Review or tae Past Year.—M. Edmond About, 
in the Opinion Nationale, briefly sketches the year. 
beea anything but a brilliant year,” he says, “this 1865. Vast 
sms squandered ; a prodigious clatter everywhere ; strikes with- 
out any result; provocations without object ; Davenports ; cafés 
chantants; an epidemic ; two or three dramas which became ac- 
‘ual battles ; more rampant insolence in the luxury of the demi- 
monde ; a long and idle discussion for and against crinoline ; a 
‘aneral service from Monsignor Dupanloup; very few dramatic 
mccesses ; the ‘ Biche au Bois’ played three hundred times conse- 
‘atively ; a parliamentary sessioa sufficiently colourless ; abroad, 
4 distant expedition which never terminates; at home, a budget 
paved with good intentions, but which inspires no very sang 

Sopes ; afmunicipal loan brilliantly carried through, and three or 
‘eur foreign ones. When shall we lose this habit of sending our 








“It has || 


Many stories, too, were told, and dreadful incidents cited, in 
which ropes were the princi 


money to persons who never return it? So many lotteries have 
been founded, that a journal has been required only to regist 

the drawings ; periodicals'of all shades have sprung up in France, 
the most uumerous being those without any political colour at all. 
With all this, we have not found time to re the prisoners at 
Clichy. Is it really so difficult to open a door t” 








Ricuarp Cospex’s Fesimo.—One evening, as he drove to the 
House of Commons, to take part in @ debate which it was ex- 
ted would be of the sharpest, his companion, who probably 
ooked forward to the coming struggle with somewhat of belli- 
cosejenthusiasm, rallied him gently on being what he called dull; 
and strove to rekindle his spirit, by anticipating the weakness 
and {waywardness in blundering which their adversaries were 
certain to betray, and by holding forth the promise of inevitable 
triumph. He was not to be roused from his dejection, however, 
and he said calmly—“I know you can enjoy it all, and perhaps 
it is so best; but I hate having to beard intthis way hundreds of 
well-meaning, wrong-headed people, and to face the look of 
rage and loathing with which they regard me. I had a thousand 
times rather not have to do it ; but it must be done.” 


After the dissolution of the House, following the vote of censure 
in the matter of the lorcha, called the Arrow, Mr. Cobden, hope- 
less of re-election in the West Riding, stood for Huddersfield, and 
was defeated. Nor wasa seat found for him elsewhere. Ina 
letter address2d to the writer in the following year, who had in- 
quired after his health and pursuits at Dunford, he wrote, in bit- 
terness of heart, that—“ He was learning to promote the happiness 
of pigs, and to give them better food than they had had before ; 
and he had this encouragement—that they could not make him 
feel that they were ungrateful.”"— Memour of Cobden. 


British Steamers.—There are now 23 steam packet companies 
in this country, who own about 370 , the t ge o 
which is 560,000, the horse-power 110,000, and the value between 
£30,000,000 and £40,000,000 sterling. 164 ef these ships are 
connected with Liverpool, 94 with Southampton, 40 with Hull, 36 
with London, 16 with Glasgow, and 15 with Hartlepool ; 200 of 
these steamers trade with the eastern, and 170 with the western 
hemisphere. Upwards of 80 of the largest of these exclusively 
trade with the United States. The whole of these steamers run 
abeut 10,000,000 miles, and consume 2,000,000 tons of coals in 
the course of a year, and they give employment to 30,000 seafaring 
men. The same number of sailing ships would not run one quar- 
ter of the number of miles in a year. The above ships are exclu- 
sive of about 100 steamers that run to and from land and the 
continent by the southern ports in the English Channel. The 
whole of this vast steamship power of the country has been created 
within the last 30 years—Liverpool paper. 








Tue Cavse or Spontangzous Compvustion.—If a little oil or 
grease is smeared upon almost any vegetable matter, and the 
latter set aside, the mass heats; and, if circumstances be favoura- 
ble, spont bustion ensues. This can happen even if the 
bulk of materials be small ; such, for example, as oiled cotton 
waste swept into the corner of a room and there allowed to be at 
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P Ous C tion increase also. The circumstances of the 
case are well known, and have long been well known. They are 
very simple, and, as one might imagine, could easily be avoided. 
How comes it, then, that the examples are so many of indications 
neglected and teachings disregarded in respect to the dangerous 
reaction of oils upon vegetable matters ?— Ditto. 


A Great Lapy In Ecypr.—Her Highness the Princess Epouse 
wore a most superb thick white moiré-antique silk robe, with a 
long train, trimmed with handsome point Alengon lace, having 
rich ruches of tulle and pink artificial daisies all round it. The 
body and sleeves were also trimmed with silver ribbon and 
daises. The bertha was composed of rich lace, ribbons, and 
daises. Her slender waist was encircled with a ceinture com- 
posed of sapphires and diamonds. On her arm she wore diamond 
braceleis. Around her neck was clasped a superb diamond neck- 
lace. Her head was adorned with a tiara of diamonds, arranged 
in the shape of Indian wheat, the weight of which was very great. 
An immense branch, forming a geranium flower in full blossom, 

d of opals, di ds, emeralds, rabies, amethysts, formed 
the stomacher of her dress. A pink satin Turkish cloak, with 
sleeves and cape, was placed on her shoulders. Her face was 
covered with a rich Brussels lace veil, one end of which was 
placed over the head, and the other end crossed over the mouth 
and nose, passed round the back of the neck, and tucked down 
behind the cloak. Her feet were encased in white silk stockings, 
white satin shoes, richly embroidered with coloured silks, pearls, 
and gold and silver thread, with high gold heels, over which she 
wore a pair of yellow morocco papooshes, “ slippers.” Ia her 
hand she beid a rich pink silk parasol, lined with white satin, 
trimmed with a deep silver fringe, with a gold bandle, inlaid with 
a great variety of precious stones. On ber fingers were a large 
yellow diamond and a beautiful sapphire ring. Her Grand 
Eanuch held over her head a handsome large pink silk um- 
brella.—Life in the Harem. 





Tue Boy anp us Burpex.—Later in his childhood, the boy 
serves a ropemaker, and is sent to the city castle (used as a gaol) 
before dawn with a coil of rope ordered for the hanging of a 
farmer who had been found guilty of malignant incendiariem. 
The account of his walk, of his reverie on ropes used for this fa- 
tal purpose, and of his dread of letting the rope fall lest it should 
be too dirty for the use of the farmer, whe was a remark- 
ably clean man in his personal appearance, strikes us as nearly 
as good as any of those wonderfully fresh little bits of artistic 
painting, balf delineation, half reverie, containing studies of both 
inward and outward objects, which Goethe recalled concerning 
his own childhood in his “ Wabrheit und Dichtang :-— P 


“ Before daybreak I set out on my tay the fatal coil 
swung over my shoulder. It was a windy March morning, and 
rain and sleet came down in blinding showers. My way lay along 
the canal, and owing to the darkness, 1 had much difficulty in 
keeping the narrow path; &nd to make matters worse, the rope 
see to cling to my side, and weary me. Each huge, geping 
drawbridge on the way groaned hideously, and overhead leafless 
pollards stretched out their scraggy arms. Every object which, 
one after another, became discernible, seemed a frightfal shape. 
Yet the thought of seeing my old master gave me courage, and 1 
kept up well on my journey. Day broke by degrees, and over,the 
eafiess hedgerows. willows,’and fields the san threw a sort of am- 
ber-tinted light. Familiar objects stood forth. familiar sounds 
rang harshly out, and boatmen passed to and fro, with hast 

strides, on the tow-path and wharves, who seemed to scan wi 

curious eye me and my burden. Perhaps this, perhaps the fal- 
ness of the day, now fairly dawned, threw me into a reverie. 
During the making of the rope much had been said of executions, 
and of particular ropes which had been used in recent times, 
which my employer and his father before him had manufactured, 
and of which pattern specimens had been carefully preserved, 
nailed up in the shed, where I sat by day, and slept by night. 


ipal features, not omitting the silken 





cord which had suspended a noted earl in times long gone ; and 
























































































rest. In proportion as the mass increases, so do the chances of 


thus my thoughts ran wholly upon the horrible thing whose 
weight well nigh bore me down. The farmer for whom the rope 
on myghoulder was intended was a remarkably clean man, with 
white hair, and when I beheld him in the court he wore a neck- 
cloth white as snow. Considerately enough, when I would have 
rested the rope upon the soddened ground, 1 was deterred from 
doing so by the remembrance of this fact ; and exerted myself in 
order to avoid soiling the rope. It will seem perbaps incredible, 
and yet I was that affected by the influence of personal cleanli- 
ness, which, when exhibited even in a criminal, remains a virtue 


to command respect.”’— Review of “ Robert Dalby and his World 
of Troubles.” 


INTRICACIES OF THE ExGuisn LanauaGe.—The construction of 
the English language must appear most formidable to a foreigner. 
One of them, looking at a picture of a number of vessels, said, 
“See, what a flock of ships!” He was told that a flock of ships 
was called a fleet, and that a fleet of sheep was called a flock . 
And it was added, for his guidance in mastering the intricacies of 
our language, that “‘a flock of girls is called a bevy, that a bevy 
of wolves is called a pack, and a k of thieves is called a gang, 
and a gang of angels is called a Post, and a host of porpoises 
called a shoal, and a shoal of buffaloes is called a herd, and a herd 
of children is called a troop, and a troop of partridges is called a 
covey, and a covey of beauties is called a galaxy, and a galaxy of 
ruffians is called a horde, and a horde of rubbish is called a heap, 
and a heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove of blackguards 
is called a mob, and a mob of whales is called a school, and a 
school of worshippers is called a congregation, and a congrega- 
tion of engineers is called a corps, and a corps of robbers is called 
a band, and a band of locusts is called a swarm, and a swarm 
of people is called a crowd.” 








SvsstirvTe FoR THE Magnesium Licu?.—M. Sayers bas recently 


f | discovered a substitute for the magnesium light, which promises 


to be of much service to photographers. Twenty-four parts by 
weight of nitrate of potash, seven parts of flowers of sulphur, and 
six parts of red sulphide of arsenic, are —— mixed. This 
composition, when set on fire, affords a most brilliant light, and 
the negatives produced with it give excellent positives. The con- 
trast between the lights and shades, which, with artificial light, is 
apt to be very great, may be easily softened down by igniting at 
once two portions of the mixture; one, the more powerful, to 
light up the subject, and the other to modify the tones. It has 
been found that about half a pound of the mixture will afford 
light for half a minute.—Hnglish paper. 


Cugar Exrertence.—Hopping-frogs, ‘‘ transformation cards,’’ 
acrobatic spiders, Jacks-in-the-box, and snakes of restless activit 
may all inturn be bought for a penny on the trottoirs of Oxfo 
Street. But decidedly the most successful hit in this line has 
been the india-rubber imp which is pulled about by an ingenious 
showman who contrives, with a sort of veutriloquism, to make 
the figure shriek every time he touches it. The illusion is so 
perfect that many a passer-by has bought the toy under an im- 
pression that the sound actually proceeds from the figure itself. 
There is an anecdote illustrating this fallacy which we cannot 
refrain from quoting. Not long ago a youthful cockney, who 
flattered himself on his astuteness, conceived an idea that although 
the india-rubber dolls bought by the general public uttered no 
cry, however much they were distorted, there was yet some 
“ bright particular” doll endowed with this remarkable property. 
He therefore came suddenly upon the street-conjuror just as he 
was delighting an avdience, and having pounced upon the puppet 
in the man’s band declared that he would have that very one and 
no other for his penny. The fellow gave it up with a show of 
some reluctance, and our hero hurried triumphantly away under 
an impression that he had rather “ done’’ the dealer in animated 
caoutchoue. He turned down a by-street, and getting into a 
quiet corner where he thought he could conduct§ his experiment 
unobserved, produced the figure from his pocket and quietly 
pulled its leg. To his great surprise no sound issued from the 
body. He pulled the other leg, but it was still silent ; then the 
arms, head, and trunk with no better result. At last he flung 
the whole thing away in despair, and walked home a wiser man. 
Perhaps it would be well for all of us who buy experience if we 
could pay for it at so cheap a rate.— Ditto. 








Tue Late Ears or Caxtiste.—The noble family of the 
Howards have perpetuated the remembrance of their deceased 
relative, the Earl of Carlisle, by inserting a new western window 
in the newly-erected Church of St. Jobn, Welburn, near Castle 
Howard, the late Earl having reared this church as a memorial 
of bis mother, the late Countess of Carlisle. The window is de- 
corated, and has four lights, divided by a transom, the upper half 
being devoted to illustrati f incidents in the life of the patron 
saint, and the lower to others in the life of Lazarus. The nieces 
of the late Earl, toe Hon Misses Lascelles, have inserted a smaller 
window in the south transept, also in memory of the deceased, 
the subject selected being Christ as the Good Shepherd—an 
allusion to the close identity of the late Earl with the Reforma- 
tory movement. In addition to these family memorials, and the 
county memorial to be erected at Cartle Howard, the town of 
Br ton, in W: land, and the city, of Carlisle, have both 
resolved upon the rearing of memorials. Bradford has also 
formed a committee to aid the country movement.— Ditto§ 











Tre Carp aT FonTAINEBLEAU.—Whoever has visited 
Fontainebleau can hardly have failed observing the enormous 
carp inhabiting the lake adjoining the Imperial Palace; but 
in all probability the curious instinct manifested by the old 
chiefs of the extensive family of Cyprinids in those waters 
has been overlooked. Enjoying entire immunity from alt 
angling arts and lures, the Fontainebteau carp live a life of 
great enjoyment, marred only, we imagine, by their immense 
numbers causing the supply of food to be somewhat below 
their requirements. It is not, however, very easy to define 
what a carp’s requirements in the form of pabulum are, as he 
is a voracious member of the ichthyological family, mes 
whenever he has an opportunity until absolutely surfeited. 
His favourite food consists of vegetable substances masticated 
by means of flat striated teeth, which work with a millstone 
kind of motion against a singular process of the lower part 
of the skull covered with horny plates. When this fish ob- 
tains an abundant supply of food it grows to an enormous 
size. Several continental rivers and lakes are very congenial 
to carp, and especially the Oder, where this fish occasionally 
attains the enormous weight of 60 lb. 1t is not probable that 
any carp in the Jake at Fontainebleau are so large as this ; 
but there are certainly many weighing 50 Ib., patriarchs of 
their kind, which, though olive-hued in their tender years, 
are now white with age. That the great size of these fish is 
due to ample feeding is, we think, evident, and, as we 
shall see presently, it is the large fish that are the best fed. 

During many years the feeding of the carp at Fontaine- 
bleau has been a favourite pastime. Maids of honour and 
other ladies have relieved the ennui of court life by feedin 
these fish from the windows of the Palace, the walls of whic’ 
are washed on one side the lake. But it is from the visi- 
tors who frequent Fon during a great part of the 
year that the carp receive their most bountiful rations. Several 
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look attentively, you will witness a curious y of ) 
w t almost take a higher name. us, nak 
rently, of their inability to these extremely har: 


appears. W. 


‘ VenTrLATE your CuILpRen’s Rooms.—Most parents, be- 
fore etiting to rest make it a duty to visit the sleeping rooms 
cf their children. They do soin order to satisfy themselves 
that the lights are extinguished, and that no danger is 
eir little ones. if 

closed windows and doors they shut in as 
fire, although his ravages may not be 8o 
Poison is there, slow but deadly. 

many little children wake weary, " 

“ What can it mean? what canit be?” the mother 

medicine. T 





out proper air; but it is, nevertheless, the t one. 
telligent mother, having acquainted herself with the principles 
of ventilation, will not retire to her own room for the night 
without having provided a su: of air tor her children, 
in the same manner that she and lates their 


be attained. 
houses the day and night nurseries communicate. 
is is the case, the window of the further room should 
be left and the door between the rooms should be left 
- ee le young a can nea 

ri) are not exposed to a direct draught. 
“Family Herald. 


Do CHa.v’s Exrermnces.—M. du Chailiu states that 


ly to the ingenious vendors of knick-knacks 
jewellery a new kind of charm for watch-chains, &o., based on 
su) ¥ 
M. du Chailla has made his ap ata meeting of the 
phi Society. He all that he said on his 
former visit as to the of the and the kind 
with which he was ly the Africans. The 
“ sensation” he has t back isan account of a race of 


an 
pigmies, the average height of whom is 4 feet 4 inches. 
Gustave Dorr’s onE Drawsack.—It is seldom we re- 
— in any of M. Doré’s Bone any a og and warmth 
of ex , any touch of human sym; 
tines We we amazed with the aml 


in his landscape someti: 
impressive; but we look in 
ness and refinement, and above all the religious feelin 
they had not all of them “the religious feding of Angelico 
the not of them 
they had the good taste to assume they palaied re- 
ligious subjects. If we are not mistaken, there is an illustrat- 
Bible for which we have to thank the same enterprising 
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publishers, which has the su taken from the old masters 
and some of the modern ; it is only to 
compare these two works to see that in the criticisms 
ventured upon the just estimate has been taken. It is not 
and that he haa not constrained himealf very grestly through’ 
an as w 
out these anteater ze soo 
ee OE eee bes a aeons 
peculiar feelin accordance w 

the thamen London Hvis. 


; Docmmsanad Cosmmmnaanen—— These is, wo understand, an 
portan ovement now going on booksellers, 
helen for ite object the prevention —and, if possible, the 


punishment—of as it is termed by the promo 
ters of the proposed trade A meetin, ust been 
held at the London Coffee House, we may 


Ludgate- 
suppose that the matter has been taken up in 
as some of the largest “ undersellers ”—or, as the outside pub- 
lic would say, some of the well-known 
have been elected directors of the association. A document has 
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bean, peepeed Ses quncees eiueeap Gaara Seteata, and 
be bya we may expect to hear of some attempt at selling 
books at a uniform rate. The financial of 


concition of man 
par og ery yp consequence of the “ underselling ” 
practices, t is alleged, become so deplorable that several 
of the larger publishers are no able to rely with any 
certainty upon their payments, and have therefore determin- 


ed upon joining the movement now in course of organization. | the Serre 
Whether 


this attempt at uniting the trade as one vast 
after the manner of those old commercial guilds about 
we read in Herhert’s “ Twelve Great Livery 


Companion oat 
kindred works, will be successful, remains yet to be seen. We 


predicament as it was at the outset of the 
” rd Bi 


shilling movement,” when Lo 
decide—and book buyers will all run away 
man for their supply. The discussio 

will probably 





“twopence in the | on central pivots, like Italian doors. It gives access to a well- 
was called in to Hol, contalaing a winding walrus, admit but one person 
to that one cheap | at a time, and jeading to subterranean galleries 420 metres in 


n of the matter, however, 
to some good result.— Ditto. 
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‘our to Herr 8. and one to his opponent. 


TOURNAMENT AT THE N. Y. CHESS 


tend in the second section. In this, 


against the victor in the first class. 


A contest of three games is arran 
and the Kingston Chess Clubs. It wili be 


PROBLEM, No. 891.—By Messrs. Kohtz and Kockelkorn. 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


SoLuTion TO PRoBLEM No. 890 


White. 
1 Kto 1 P checks 
2 Kto 2 K moves 
3 BtoQ5 3 K moves 
4 q to QKt2 | 4 K moves. 
5 Q to Q 2 mate. 


The following lively little skirmish was recently played by Mr. 
J. Robey (White) and Herr Steinitz (Black). 


It is one out of five 
mes contested by these gentlemen, the result of which gave 


White, Black. White, Black, 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 11 Btks P,ch KtoB 
2 KttoK BS ae py 12 BtoQR3,ch Ktto K 
SPigKe toQB4 18 Kt tks K P tks Q P 
4PtoQKt4 Btks KktP 14 QtoKR5 a iy 
5PtcQB3 BtoBé 15 QRtoQsq PtoQB4é 
6 Castles tay 16 Kto Q3 | bays 
TPtoQé P tks 17 Kt tks Q to K Kt3 
8 P tks BtoQ Kt3 18 Qto Bs K to Kt 
¥YQKttoB3s se 19 Bto Kt2,ch KtoR$ 
10 PtoK5 tks P and White mates in four moves. 


CLUB. 


Tn the first class, Mr. Delmar having withdrawn, Mr. Warner, 
Mr. Thompson, Dr. Barnett, and Capt. Mackenzie bave to con- 
r. Warner 
son have each won! game; and Capt. Mackenzie has won 2 
from Dr. Barnett, and l,has been drawn between them.—In the 
of | Second class, Mr. Graves is the final victor, having beaten Mr. 

Dill and Dr. Ward in the second section. He will contend at odds 


Mr. Thomp- 


A MATCH WITH KINGSTON, N.Y. 
ged between the New York 
managed three 


by 


players on either side, und conducted by correspondence. The 
moves of all three games are to be simultaneously transmitted. 





or old anti-burgher minister. It was 
the session. Jessie, a 


a friend's wedding. She was 


dancing at 
the poe ben 
her striped short pow, and her 
tor, who was one of divinity anda 


“ Yes,” sobbec 
dance 


Jessie. 
again, Jessie?” 


“Ye maun e’en 
“I wull, sir; I 


were 
@ poacher in youth. 
woman. “ 
lighted ogee And 90 I say, to = 
our young girls “nae ill, 

feet’s fills; and so on with 
flowers God has thrown in 
dren.—John Brown. 


“ Nae ill, sir,” 





these vaults are of stu 

first steps leading to entrance, 

is an iron door, locked with three keys, one 

cashier, and the third 

functionaries. We thus gain access to a 
y constructed that if you 


alarum agoing, loud enough to 





fear the barre! is too }: and composed of many differ- 
ent kinds of material, to watertight + ond’ié these 
isa which in so an Organization is not 
an matter, the trade will be in precisely the same 


—_- , and 
woman, 8 great favourite of minister’s, had been 
sum 


al 
and along the path of his 


hands of the Governor of the Bank, the second is 
by the censor ; so that this door cannot 
be opened without the simultaneous consent of these three 


containing the funds for current use. The safe kept 
curious) do not know the secret of its 
consvaston Gp igpten Sams copaten SS aS © athy 


Tue Scorcn Minister on Danctne.—I remember a 


in the days when 


ing was held to be a great sin, and to be dealt with 


to be “ dealt with,”—the grim old fellows sternly 
concentrating their eyes upon her, as she stood trembling in 
tty bare feet. iretayton 
her and himself, said : “ Jessie, my woman, were ee naaee af 

never to 


” with a 


~—ey “Now, what were ye thinking o’, Jessie, when ye 
ancin’ ? tell us truly,” said an old elder, who had been 
sobbed cut the dear little 
en Jessie, my woman, aye dance,” cried the de- 


of which is 


might be filled up 
and the vaults with water at a minute’s notice, if the saf 
the treasure were menaced in the slightest degree. 


—Galig- 
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D. T.’s (Arprtr’s) Coxcerts.—Several new performers are 
to the orchestra. Amongst them we are au- 


f 
z 
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who fiddles with his watch-chain.—The man who harps 
on one string.—-The man who biows his own trumpet.—The man who 
is up to the horns of a dilemma.—The man who knows the sym- 
bols of Algebra and the triangles of Euclid ——The man who rings 
the changes.—The man who drums on tive table.—Several artistes 
(in spectacles, with their musical glasses. 

Scores of applicants have been refused, because they all wanted 
to play the first fiddle, and a chorus could easily have been formed 
of those who sang their own praises, N.B., The lady violinist 
will appear in lutestring —Punch. ~ 


Kase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 

ualization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 

maker. One of the most prominent qua- 

nabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
them, and it is conceded that they will retain 


their tone, and the 1 of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class tr a a : 


PERRY DAV/\’ 
Vegetable Pain Miller! 
Taken internally, cures sudden Colds, Coughs, etc. 
Ey Weak Stomach, General Debility, Nursing Sore 
Soy a Mouth, Canker, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia or In- 
bn, Cramp or Pain in the Stomach, Bowel Complaint, 
Painters Colic, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhea and Dysentery. 
Applied externally, cures Felons, Boils, and Old Sores, Severe 
Burns and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and Sprains, Swelling of the 
Joints, Ringworm and Tetter, Broken Breasts, Frosted Feet and 
Chilblains, Toothache, Pains in the Face, Neuralgia and Rheu- 
matics, 













[See Directions accompanying each Bottle. } 


BR. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
Dr. Maynard of Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue, 














of Consumptive Patients in ad- 
vanced stages of the disease. 
S° wide is the field of its usefulness, 
and so numerous are the cases of its 
cures, that almost every section of country abounds in persons 
publicly known, who have been restored from alarming and even 
desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its 
superiority over every other expectorant is too apparent to 
escape observation, and where its virtues are known, 
the public no longer hesitate what antidote to em- 
ploy for the distressing and dangerous affection of the 
pulmonary organs that are incident to our climate. While many 
inferior remedies thrust upon the community have failed and been 
discarded, this has gained friends by every trial, conferred bene- 
fits on the afflicted they can never forget, and produced cures 
too numerous and too remarkable to be 
We can only assure the public, that its quality is carefally kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to do 
for their relief all that it has ever done. 
Great nuuibers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, and em!- 
nent personages, have lent their names to certify the unparalleled 
usefulness of our remedies, but space here will not permit the ia- 





Tue VAULTS oF THE Bank OF FRrance.—Of the vast addi-|sertion of them. The Agents below named furnish gratis our 
Seppe Oe at Ose eae ter = AMERICAN ALMANAC in waich they are given: with also full de- 
tion and offices now crowded , the cellars are the pp ere os tn aaa purify the blood will 
most important part, they being destined to receive, like the | Those who require an eps aaa Oo 7 
old ones, the metallic reserve of the establishment, amounting | {4 Arsx’s Comr. Ext. Sansaraniiia the remedy to use. Tr 
generally to several hundred millions of franca. The walls of | it once and you will know its value. 


Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMEN 


OFFICE, 
6 and7 John Street, New York. 
amas omoe, | Fant stce eto 
roo 
” t and 47 North Eighth 8, 


Continue to Drzg and Cizan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &c., &c. 
Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT Riprinc. 

Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pasts, Vests, 
Mid Gleves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re 
ceived and returned by express. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
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Ee 'tala Wanted pair of Ferret, Addren Box 040 f.0., 
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